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Program Operations 


HE April increase of 44,000 in 
the total number of persons 
receiving public assistance was 
the smallest in 7 months, primarily 
because of the halt in the rapid ex- 
pansion of the general assistance 
rolls. 
of persons receiving aid dropped an 
estimated 2,000, compared with the 
average monthly increase of 106,000 
for the preceding 6 months. In aid 
to dependent children the upward 
movement of recent months contin- 
ued, as the number of recipients in- 
creased 46,000. The April increase 
was, however, 8,300 less than that in 
March and was slightly smaller than 
the increase in February. The down- 
ward trend in the old-age assistance 
caseload was uninterrupted, with a 
decline for the month of 4,700. There 
was an increase of nearly 5,000 in 
the number of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
and the number of recipients of aid 
to the blind rose by about 100. 
Although for the Nation as a whole 
the number of individuals receiving 
general assistance dropped, the num- 
ber of cases rose slightly. More than 
three-fifths of the States reported 
fewer cases aided in April than in 
March. Changes in caseloads ranged 
from a decrease of 25.6 percent in 
Montana to an increase of 26.8 per- 
ent in Aiabama. In general, the 
largest relative changes were con- 
fined to States with small caseloads. 
In Michigan, however,. where the 
crowth in the general assistance pro- 
cram since April 1957 has been 
greater than in any other State, 
there was a rise of 2,700 (6.4 per- 
cent) in the number of cases that 
was primarily responsible for the 
small national increase. (The number 
of persons receiving general assist- 
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ance 


in Michigan increased about 
7,800.) 

The percentage changes in the 
number of recipients of aid to depend- 
ent children were smaller than those 
in the general assistance caseload; 
all but three States, however, had 
increases. Illinois reported the larg- 
est increase (1,475) in the number 
of persons receiving aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled; Texas 
and California—the two States with 
the most recently established pro- 
grams—were second and third, with 
increases of 500 and 465. Almost all 
State changes in old-age assistance 
caseloads were relatively slight. 

Assistance payments for all five 
programs combined rose $1.2 million 
in April. Nationally the average pay- 





ment per recipient in each program 
was practically unchanged from 
March. Changes in average pay- 
ments were small in most States but 
were substantial in a few. South 
Dakota in April increased its food 
allowance for recipients of the spe- 
cial types of public assistance, and 
the average payment per recipient 
went up $2.62 for old-age assistance, 
$1.57 for aid to dependent children, 
$1.50 for aid to the blind, and $2.13 
for aid to the permanently and total- 
ly disabled. In Iowa the average pay- 
ment per recipient of aid to depend- 
ent children increased $2.83 when the 
State liberalized its policies to per- 
mit the application of income against 
the unmet need produced by an ex- 
isting percentage reduction. 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 


Old-age assistance .............. 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 
Hie Ves GEG VI go's con ce cea seves 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands)....... 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average old-age benefits (retired worker) ... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


April March April 

1958 1958 1957 

ieee eet 11,628 11,461 9,928 
ree eter $641 $629 $531 
$65.41 $65.17 $63.79 

$73.75 $73.12 $66.20 

is ae a wie 2,466 2,471 2,508 
Src. 2,688 2,642 2,376 
ee ve 108 108 108 
305 300 297 

<earerions dx 454 452 325 
errr rors $61.24 $61.30 $58.43 
27.33 27.26 26.23 

¢secattwdi. 66.65 66.70 63.48 
60.61 60.69 58.88 

Perr Tre 61.12 61.08 57.02 
ell eet ES a 1.983 1,795 1,099 
2,967 2,966 1,311 

Sake dks tau $404 $370 $154 
VIO SG WO LM $30.88 $30.53 $27.72 








Average payments dropped appre- 
ciably in two States, largely as a re- 
sult of procedural changes. In Con- 
necticut, sizable decreases in average 
payments were reported for old-age 
assistance ($22), aid to the blind 
($17), and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled ($18). These de- 
clines occurred when the volume of 
retroactive payments for increases in 
nursing-home care was reduced sub- 
stantially in old-age assistance and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and such payments were dis- 
continued in aid to the blind. Okla- 
homa began to meet from its pooled 
fund for medical care the cost of 
some nursing services to recipients in 
their homes; provision for such serv- 
ices had previously been made by 
means of money payments to recipi- 
ents. This procedure contributed to 
a drop of $1.28 in Oklahoma’s aver- 
age payment for old-age assistance, 
since there was no change in per 
capita payments into the pooled 
fund. Changes in vendor payments 
for medical care were primarily re- 
sponsible for most of the other notice- 
able variations in average payments. 

Mississippi applied a family maxi- 
mum of $90 to payments in aid to 
dependent children, but the change 
had little effect. Under the State’s 
previously existing maximums, only 
those families with more than seven 
children could receive assistance pay- 
ments in excess of $90. 


@ Monthly benefits were being paid 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program at the end 
of April at a monthly rate of $641.0 
million. About 11.6 million persons 
were receiving benefits, 167,000 more 
than at the end of March. The in- 
creases in number for all types of 
monthly benefits were larger than 
those in March. The overall gain was 
the largest since July 1957, when, for 
the first time, disability insurance 
benefits were awarded to disabled 
workers aged 50-64. 

Since September 1954, when bene- 
fit increases under the 1954 amend- 
ments became effective, the amount 
of the average old-age benefit has 
generally gone up each month. The 
April increase of 24 cents brought 
the average monthly benefit to $65.41. 
Average monthly amounts for wife’s 
or husband’s, child’s, and parent’s 
benefits have gone up continuously 
since September 1954; those for wid- 
ow’s or widower’s benefits and for 
mother’s benefits have shown a gen- 
erally upward trend. The increases 
in average monthly amounts in the 
3% years since September 1954 range 
from $5.98 for old-age benefits to $2.85 
for wife’s or husband’s benefits. The 
average disability insurance benefit 
payable at the end of July 1957—the 
first month for which disability bene- 
fits could be paid—was $74.05. The 
average dropped to $72.12 in August, 

(Continued on page 21) 





Federal Unemployment 
Insurance Legislation 

The Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 was signed 
by the President on June 4, 1958, and 
became Public Law No. 85-441. The 
legislation, designed to adjust the 
State-Federal unemployment insur- 
ance programs to meet needs caused 
by the adverse economic conditions of 
recent months, makes possible addi- 
tional benefit payments to workers 
exhausting their rights to benefits. 
Up to April 1, 1959, a State may ob- 
tain Federal funds to make the addi- 
tional payments, which for the indi- 
vidual worker may equal 50 percent 
of the total amount to which he was 
originally entitled in the benefit year 
during which he most recently ex- 
hausted his benefit rights before mak- 
ing his first claim for temporary un- 
employment compensation benefits. 
The amount advanced must be re- 
stored to the United States Treasury 
within 4 years, or the Federal un- 
employment tax in the participating 
States will be increased in 1963 from 
0.30 percent of payroll to 0.45 percent, 
in 1964 to 0.60 percent, and in each 
succeeding year by an additional 0.15 
percent of payroll until the balance is 
repaid. 

Workers who exhausted their bene- 
fit rights after June 30, 1957, and 
who are currently unemployed will 
be eligible for the benefits, although 

(Continued on page 31) 





Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) 


Employed 
Unemployed 


SOO SSSRSCSECSCSHSESHESE SHORES HSHECHCSE ONO KC HOHROESCECHC CO HH OOH 4 HOS 


eee eS. pe 26 68 ON 66 66 6.6 2 O'S 6 5.0.6 660 SF HOSES 6.04 ORO 6 © 4 6 610.6 


oCRCE SE 86.66. S 06.6 65.64 014.4 © 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 


rates) 13 
Wage and salary disbursements 


Other 


Consumer price index, 1 4 all items 
Food 
Medical care 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two relatively 
small groups of persons formerly classified as employed (‘“‘with a 
job but not at work’) are assigned to different classifications, 
mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions lowers the 
employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month for recent 


2 


Proprietors” income ...... cc ese s ee. 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 
Social insurance and related payments 
AME UBIBUNIOE 5 8 cc ee cc ccc 


SSSCEOMPSOSEOZC OSS ACOSO ESE BAESS 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 


SoRECR OC CHSC SBOE DRE SDS OEE SO CVG 


eo eee ree eres eer eee ee eeeeeeeeseeeseeseseesseeeeeet sees 


eee eee were eee eee eee eee eeeee 


amount. 


Commerce. 


March April Calendar year 
1958 1957 1957 1956 
67,510 66,951 67,946 67,530 
62,311 64,261 65,011 64,979 
5,198 2,690 2,936 2,551 
$342.2 $341.1 $343.4 $326.9 
233.8 237.1 238.8 227.2 
41.1 40.7 40.8 39.6 
42.0 41.4 41.4 39.8 
19.0 15.6 15.9 13.5 
3.0 2.7 2.8 2.6 
10.1 10.2 10.4 9.9 
6.7 6.7 6.8 5.7 
123.3 119.3 120.2 116.2 
120.8 113.8 115.4 111.7 
142.3 136.9 138.0 132.6 


years and raises unemployment estimates by almost the same 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: 
Benefit Payments to Persons Living Abroad’ 


In administering benefit payments under the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program to beneficiaries who live 
in other countries, the Social Security Administration has been 


faced with certain questions. 


Are these beneficiaries reporting 


all events that would lead to the termination or suspension of 


their benefits? 
and accurate reporting? 


What steps should be taken to promote prompt 
What assurances can be obtained 
that eligibility requirements are being met? 


The processes 


developed in answer to these questions are reported in the 


following pages. 


benefit checks are certified by 

the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance of the Social Secur- 
ity Administration to beneficiaries liv- 
ing outside the United States. A sub- 
stantial number of these beneficiaries 
are citizens of the United States, and 
many of them are living abroad only 
temporarily. Whatever the situation, 
eligibility for old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits can be 
affected by the employment or self- 
employment of a beneficiary, for ex- 
ample, or by the prolonged absence 
of an alien beneficiary from the 
United States or by failure of a 
mother beneficiary to have a child 
of the deceased insured worker in her 
care. Such changes in the benefici- 
ary’s status as death, marriage, re- 
marriage, divorce, and adoption auto- 
matically terminate certain monthly 
benefits. 

Under the Social Security Act, each 
beneficiary is required to report to 
the Social Security Administration 
when any event occurs that affects 
his right to benefit payments. At the 
time the benefit is awarded, the bene- 
ficiary is furnished with instructions 
indicating the events he must report; 
he is also given a form to be used 
in making the required reports. As a 
general rule, beneficiaries comply 
with the reporting obligations, and 
their benefits are paid on the basis of 
the reports that they make. 


Bove: month more than 67,000 








*Prepared in the Benefit Continuity 
Branch, Division of Claims Policy, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Any beneficiary of old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance who 
goes abroad can obtain information 
on his reporting obligations and as- 
sistance in carrying them out from 
any of the foreign service posts of 
the Department of State. These posts 
keep in touch with beneficiaries in 
their areas and maintain checks on 
their continuing eligibility for the 
benefit payments. They also provide 
special safeguards to ensure proper 


delivery of the benefit checks; in 
many instances, the arrangement is 
for the beneficiary to call in person 
at the service post for his check. 

In addition, the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance carries out 
a systematic program designed to en- 
force beneficiary compliance with the 
reporting obligations, to determine 
the degree of accuracy of the benefi- 
ciary reports, and to satisfy itself that 
the benefit checks being mailed to 
persons outside the United States are 
correct. For this purpose, each for- 
eign beneficiary is required to com- 
plete a questionnaire certifying to the 
existence or nonexistence of any dis- 
qualifying event. 

To obtain additional assurance that 
the benefit payments mailed abroad 
are being properly made, Bureau rep- 
resentatives have been sent to several 
countries where there appeared to 
be some possibility of problems re- 


Table 1.—Questionnaires mailed and returned and beneficiaries subject to 
benefit deduction because of work, by beneficiaries’ place of residence, 1956 


foreign survey 





Number of 


Beneficiaries’ place of residence basic 


questionnaires questionnaires !) 


Beneficiaries subject to 
benefit deductions because 


of work 
Numberof (_ 


supplemental 





Number first 











Ritts reporting 
Total work, 1956 
questionnaire 
PU ick pnccinnsechmcmdcicctbcauniee atom 48 , 246 2,740 1,202 295 
MIE aise na ccetacenata tennessee cance gee 102 15 8 1 
Asia. : sa aia 2,521 126 51 5 
Australia and New Zealand -_--_______--_- 179 22 il 2 
Canada * foci cae 7,213 837 454 148 
Central America and West Indies 889 77 32 6 
Europe ee eee eee 32,476 1,500 569 111 
i a a ne 510 53 24 
0 SS a ee eee 1,995 215 71 12 
Greece 4,676 168 44 3 
Ireland _- 1,382 87 27 6 
Italy 13,118 284 83 ll 
Norway 1,261 110 52 | 23 
Portugal 1,259 27 13 3 
Spain 1,086 55 29 4 
Sweden 1,443 97 49 12 
United Kingdom__._. 2,462 244 114 26 
Nd icin cate ore liana airs ace 3,284 160 3 9 
Mexico-- 1,167 84 47 14 
Philippine Islands__- eos . 3,311 50 13 5 
South America . , a 319 22 13 2 
United States possessions__............-- 69 7 4 1 





! Covering work during period from January 1955 
through date of completion of questionnaire (May- 
December 1956). 

2 Includes data for Yugoslavia (1,536 basic ques- 


tionnaires were mailed, and 97.3 percent of them 
pee 2 1 supplemental questionnaire was com- 
pleted). 





lating to the payments or where there 
was a concentration of beneficiaries. 
Bureau representatives have visited 
United States consular offices located 
in Greece, Hong Kong, Italy, Japan, 
the Philippine Islands, and Poland. 
There they interviewed a number of 
foreign beneficiaries and discussed 
problems relating to their benefit 
payments. These visits supplemented 
the regular and recurring foreign en- 
forcement operations, which involve 
obtaining completed questionnaires 
from the beneficiaries. 


Recent Legislation 


Before 1955, earnings that were not 
covered for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit and tax purposes 
could not affect a beneficiary’s right 
to benefit payments.1 As a result of 
the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, however, the right of a 
beneficiary who lives abroad to pay- 
ments for months after December 
1954 can be affected by either covered 
or noncovered work. The work may 
be performed as an employee or as a 
self-employed person carrying on a 
trade, business, or profession. 

There are two separate retirement 
tests applicable to beneficiaries who 
work outside the United States. Those 
who work in covered employment or 
self-employment are subject to the 
same annual earnings test that is 
applied to all beneficiaries who work 
within the United States. Under this 
test, if a beneficiary has total earn- 
ings of $1,290 or less in any 12-month 
taxable year, he is considered retired 
during each month of that year and 
receives his benefit for each month. 
If his total earnings in the full year 
exceed $1,200, then for each $80 (or 
fraction of $80) of annual earnings in 
excess of the $1,200 exemption, 1 
month’s benefit may be withheld. 
Benefits are withheld under this for- 
mula only for calendar months 
throughout which the beneficiary was 
under age 72 and during which he 
either worked as an employee for 
more than $80 or rendered substan- 
tial services as a self-employed per- 
son. 


1 Enforcement operations similar to those 
currently being conducted were performed, 
however, before 1955, to verify continuing 
eligibility under the law then applicable. 
Eligibility involved such matters as death. 
marriage, and adoption. 


A separate retirement test is ap- 
plicable when the employment or 
self-employment is not covered under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program. Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, a beneficiary who engages 
in noncovered work outside the 
United States on any part of 7 or 
more calendar days of a month be- 
fore the month he becomes age 72 
loses his benefit payment for that 
month. This withholding of benefits is 
not affected by the amount of earn- 
ings from the noncovered work or the 
number of hours worked. 

Thus, whenever an individual under 
age 72 works outside the United 
States his eligibility for benefits is 
subject to one retirement test or the 
other, depending on whether or not 
his work is covered for old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance benefit 
and tax purposes. 

In 1954, Congress also amended the 
Social Security Act to prohibit pay- 
ment of benefits to individuals who 
are deported from the United States 
under specified circumstances.2 The 
1956 amendments imposed another 
condition that affects beneficiaries 
outside the United States—the pro- 
hibition of the payment of benefits 
to certain aliens who have resided 
outside the United States continuous- 
ly for 6 months or more.® 


2In general, section 202(n) of the act 
prohibits payment of benefits to persons 
deported under designated paragraphs of 
section 241(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act because of illegal entry, con- 
viction of a crime, subversive activity, and 
the like. 

3 Section 202(t) of the act prohibits pay- 
ments after December 1956 to beneficiaries 
who are not citizens or nationals of the 
United States after they have been outside 
the United States for 6 consecutive calen- 
dar months. This prohibition does not 
affect the benefits, however, if (1) the 
beneficiary met eligibility requirements for 
benefits as of December 1956, (2) the person 
on whose earnings the benefit is based had 
lived in the United States at least 10 years 
or had acquired at least 40 quarters of 
coverage, (3) the withholding of benefits 
would be contrary to a treaty between the 
United States and the country of which 
the beneficiary is a citizen, (4) the bene- 
ficiary is a citizen or national of a country 
that has in effect a social insurance or 
pension system of general application, 
which pays periodic old-age, retirement, 
or death benefits to citizens of the United 
States outside that country, or (5) the 
beneficiary’s absence is the result of ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 


Enforcement Efforts, 1955 


Late in 1954, each beneficiary 
abroad was notified of the change in 
the Social Security Act that required 
him to report to the Social Security 
Administration if he engaged in non- 
covered work on 7 or more days of 
any calendar month. Many benefi- 
ciaries responded with the necessary 
reports. Even so, it was realized that 
foreign beneficiaries living abroad, 
some of whom had been on the rolls 
for a number of years, might not un- 
derstand the obligation to report or, 
even if they understood, might not 
be capable of fulfi\ling the obligation. 
There was thus a clear need to verify 
the propriety of benefit payments 
being made to persons outside the 
country. 

The problem was twofold. It was 
necessary to find a means, first, of 
ensuring that the thousands of bene- 
ficiaries living outside the United 
States understood the new require- 
ments and, second, of obtaining cor- 
rect reports from them regarding any 
occurrences that could affect their 
payments. It was believed that the 
most practicable method would be 
insistence upon a report from each 
beneficiary, attested to with formality 
under the local law. 

Early in 1955 the Bureau mailed 
questionnaires to each of the 42,875 
beneficiaries then residing outside the 
country. The questionnaires asked 
for information about the perform- 
ance of any work during the period 
from January 1, 1955, to the date of 
signing—in the early summer of that 
year. Questions were also included 
relating to the occurrence at any time 
in the past of events that terminate 
benefits. If a completed questionnaire 
was not returned by July 10, 1955, 
payment was stopped until one was 
received. The requirement that every 
beneficiary complete a questionnaire 
and have his signature attested by a 
local official of the country in which 
he was living or by a foreign service 
officer of the United States gave rea- 
sonable assurance that the beneficiar- 
ies were aware of the necessity of 
reporting and that any event that 
might have made the payments im- 
proper was known. 

Although surveys of the eligibility 
of foreign beneficiaries had been 
made in previous years, the 1955 for- 
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eign enforcement program was the 
first experience with enforcing the 
law as it had been amended in 1954. 
Data collected through the question- 
naires showed that 354 beneficiaries 
had failed to make timely reports of 
work that disqualified them from re- 
ceiving benefit payments. In addition 
to the monetary saving that resulted 
from the necessary adjustments with 
respect to these beneficiaries, the 1955 
enforcement effort gave the Bureau 
invaluable experience in enforcing eli- 
gibility requirements in an area of 
claims where enforcement presents 
special problems. 


Enforcement Efforts, 1956 


The 1956 foreign enforcement pro- 
gram is the most recent; another will 
be started in the fall of 1958. Data 
gathered in connection with the 1956 
enforcement effort give a fairly clear 
picture of the Nation’s old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram as it operates abroad. The per- 
iod covered was from January 1, 1955, 
through the date of completion of the 
questionnaire. (Completion dates ran 
from May to December 1956, but most 
beneficiaries had completed their 
questionnaires by June 1956.) All 48,- 
246 beneficiaries who were living out- 
side the United States as of April 
1956 were reached (table 1). The in- 
formation collected showed that 368 
beneficiaries had failed to make the 
required reports, 73 had failed to 
report events that terminated their 
entitlement to benefits, and 295 had 
not made a timely report of the work 
that disqualified them from benefit 
payments for certain months. 

Survey method.—To keep the ques- 
tionnaires as simple as possible, two 
forms were used for conducting the 
1956 foreign enforcement program. 
The first was a basic questionnaire, 
to be completed by all beneficiaries 
living outside the United States, and 
the second was a supplement, for 
completion only by those who stated 
on the basic questionnaire that they 
had done some work. 

The basic questionnaire asked for 
information relating to the occur- 
rence of any event that would term- 
inate benefits (such as marriage, re- 
marriage, divorce, or adoption). It 
also questioned whether a mother had 
a child of the insured individual in 
her care each month and whether the 
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individuals who were receiving benefit 
payments on behalf of a child or an 
incompetent adult were properly us- 
ing the payments for the welfare of 
the beneficiary. The basic form asked, 
in addition, if the beneficiary had 
done any work during 1955 or 1956. 
The persons completing the question- 
naires were instructed to have their 
signatures certified by any of seven 
different types of responsible local 
Officials or by a foreign service officer 
of the United States. 

The questionnaire was printed in 
eight languages and thus came to 
many of the beneficiaries in their 
native language. In this way there 
was reasonable assurance that the 
beneficiaries understood what was re- 
quested of them and that the neces- 
sary events were reported correctly. 

Questionnaires to beneficiaries in 
the United States possessions of 
Guam, American Samoa, Midway, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and Wake were 
sent by the Bureau’s six payment cen- 
ters direct to the beneficiaries. All 
other questionnaires were addressed 
by the payment centers and sent to 
foreign service posts of the State De- 
partment for mailing. The foreign 
service posts were thus put in a posi- 
tion to maintain controls that en- 
sured proper completion of the indi- 
vidual questionnaires, to withhold 
benefit checks of beneficiaries who 
failed to complete a questionnaire on 
time, and to otherwise carry out their 
part of the operation. 

If a beneficiary indicated on the 
basic questionnaire that he had 
worked during 1955 or 1956, he was 
mailed a supplemental questionnaire, 
printed in English only. In this sec- 
ond questionnaire, he was asked for 
detailed information, necessary to 
show whether the work in question 
was covered or noncovered and 
whether or not it was sufficient to re- 
quire the withholding of payments 
for certain months. By using a sep- 
arate questionnaire for the 2,740 bene- 
ficiaries who worked, the basic ques- 
tionnaires were kept much shorter 
and simpler—and thus much easier 
to understand and complete—for the 
45,506 who reported no work on the 
basic questionnaire. Signatures on 
the supplemental questionnaires were 
certified to in the same manner as 
were those on the basic question- 
naires. 


Cooperation by the State Depart- 
ment.— The Department of State 
played a vital role in carrying out 
the foreign enforcement survey. It 
supplied invaluable assistance in the 
planning and timing of the entire 
operation. Typical of other assistance 
the Department extended was the 
help it gave in arranging for transla- 
tions of the enforcement question- 
naires into several languages. It not 
only helped in determining the coun- 
tries where the various foreign lan- 
guages were understood but also ar- 
ranged for translations to be made 
by the service posts situated in the 
particular countries. In this way, the 
Bureau gained additional assurance 
that the translations were written in 
a style readily understood in the for- 
eign countries involved. 

The Bureau payment centers and 
the State Department’s foreign serv- 
ice posts worked as a team in carrying 
out the tremendous job of securing 
completed questionnaires from all 
beneficiaries living abroad. In carry- 
ing out their part of the operation, 
the foreign service posts distributed 
the pre-addressed questionnaires to 
the beneficiaries in their areas, as- 
sisted those who needed help in com- 
pleting the questionnaires, examined 
replies for completeness, secured sup- 
plemental questionnaires when the 
beneficiary indicated he had worked, 
and returned the completed forms to 
the Social Security Administration. 
In addition, the foreign service posts 
maintained controls to ensure that 
replies were received and undertook 
investigations to determine why some 
questionnaires were not returned. At 
the same time, the Bureau payment 
centers maintained controls on all 
outstanding questionnaires and ad- 
justed their records to correspond 
with the information furnished on 
the returned questionnaires. If a com- 
pleted questionnaire had not been re- 
turned by October 1956, benefit pay- 
ments were stopped and the benefi- 
ciary was notified by letter that his 
benefits would be discontinued until 
the completed form was returned. 

Scope of the survey.—tiIn April 1956, 
basic questionnaires were sent to each 
of the 48,246 beneficiaries then resid- 
ing outside the United States. Of 
these, 32,476 were in Europe, with 
13,118 in Italy, 4,676 in Greece, 2,462 
in the United Kingdom, and 1,995 in 





Table 2.—Beneficiaries 
supplemental questionnaires and 
indicating work in survey period, 
by type of work and citizenship sta- 
tus and by place of residence, 
1956 foreign survey 


completing 


Type of work Citizenship 
Beneficiaries’ a ras ee 
place of . Self- | U.S 
residence Total Em- em- citi- |Alien 
ployed ployed! zen 
Total.......| 2,605] 2,251 354, 1,407, 1,198 
Africa..... - 16 14 2 13 3 
Asia __- 124 106 18 35 89 
Australia and 
New Zea- 
land... : 21 18 3 s 13 
Canada... 803 685 118 311 492 
Central Amer- 
ica and 
West Indies 76 67 i] 51 25 
Europe._..-..--, 1,417; 1,245 172} 918) 499 
France E 55 46 9 23 32 
Germany 202 182 20 128 74 
Greece __. 163 134 29 126 37 
Ireland : 84 70 14 69 15 
Le 238 217 21 184 54 
Norway _. 106 86 20 58 48 
Portugal... -__- 27 25 2 16 11 
Spain....... 57 54 3 39 18 
Sweden. 91 &3 8 56 35 
United King- 
dom 230 214 16 110 120 
Other_- 164 134 30 109 55 
Mexico . 88 69 19 48 40 
Philippine 
Islands . 33 24 9 2 31 
South America 20 16 4 14 6 
U.S. possessions 7 7 0 7 0 
1 Work in 7 or more days in 1 or more months 


during 1955-56; includes cases subject to annual 
earnings test. 

Germany. Among the non-European 
countries, most of the beneficiaries 
were in Canada (7,213), the Philip- 
pine Islands (3,311), and Mexico 
(1,167). A total of 2,521 beneficiaries 
were living in Asia. 

Each beneficiary received a basic 
questionnaire in the English language, 
and 35,402 beneficiaries also received 
duplicate basic questionnaires printed 
in a foreign language (Italian, 13,119; 
French, 7,7584; Spanish, 6,177; Greek, 
4,676; German, 2,278; Portuguese, 
1,322; Turkish, 72). Forty-five percent 
of the beneficiaries who were mailed 
foreign language questionnaires chose 
to complete the foreign questionnaire 
in preference to the accompanying 
English form. The percentages varied 
from country to country. 

The response to the questionnaires 
was surprisingly good. Eighty-nine 
percent of the questionnaires mailed 
in April 1956 had been completed and 


4 Most of the French questionnaires were 
sent to Canada because of its bilingual 
character. The majority of the question- 
naires from beneficiaries living in Canada 
were, however, completed in English. 


returned to the Bureau payment cen- 
ters by July 1956; substantially all the 
questionnaires (99 percent) had been 
returned by November 1956. 

Results of 1956 enforcement opera- 
tion.—The following information was 
yielded by the questionnaires. Of all 
beneficiaries outside the United 
States, 2,740 had engaged in work of 
some kind during 1955 or 1956. Of 
the 2,605 beneficiaries with work on 7 
or more days of any 1 month, 2,251 
worked as employees for wages and 
354 were engaged only in self-employ- 
ment (table 2). There was no loss 
of benefit payments in 1,403 cases, 
either because the beneficiary was 
aged 72 or over or because the work 
was not substantial enough under the 
retirement test to require loss of bene- 
fits. 

A total of 1,202 of the beneficiaries 
who executed questionnaires were in- 
eligible for benefit payments for 1 
or more months of 1955 or 1956 be- 
cause of their work. Seventy-five per- 
cent of this group had already made 
reports of their work at the proper 
time. Thus, the questionnaires dis- 
closed work-reporting violations for 
only 295 beneficiaries. There were, 
then, 2.5 percent of all beneficiaries 
outside the country who were ineligi- 
ble to receive benefit payments for 
certain months because of work—1.9 
percent had reported their work vol- 
untarily, and the survey disclosed an 
additional 0.6 percent who were in- 
eligible because of work that had not 
been previously reported. 


Table 3.—Benefit suspensions based 
on work first disclosed in question- 
naire, by beneficiaries’ place of resi- 
dence and by type of earnings test, 
1956 foreign survey 


Annual 
7-day test earnings 
test 
| 
Beneficiaries’ Old- Old- 
place of Total | age age 


residence | bene- bene- 


Total woernt A Total) fciary 


(retirec (retired 
| work- work- 
er) er) 

only only 
TOG ...<..- 295 241 147 54 50 
aes 148 137 77 1] 8 
United King- 

SS een 26 26 16 0 0 
Norway...-.- 23 13 11 10 10 
Other European 

countries_--_-- 62 33 22 29 29 
All other... -.- | 36 32 21 4 3 


Table 4.—Beneficiaries with work in 
1955 and/or 1956, as disclosed in 
questionnaires, by type of benefit, 
1956 foreign survey 


Number of beneficiaries 


Total enter ote 
fum-| reporting work 
Type of | ye an roe aed See” 
benefit ques- In In an. 
tion- Total 1955 | 1956 wee 
naires only | only 1956 
Total._.._._../48,246) 2,814! 1,838 120 856 
reso. .....<<.- 29,349, 2,424 1,740 65 619 
Wife’s or hus- | 
DOIN B.0 ann ~} eee 36 12 6 18 
Child’s_-_.. 4,012 87 18 26 43 
Widow’s or wid- 
ower’s______.___| 4,695 51 20 4 27 
Mother’s._.......' 2,427 211 45 17 149 
Perent 6... <<... <<. 365 5 3 2 0 


Of the 295 work-reporting viola- 
tions, 148 were in Canada and 111 
were concentrated in the European 
countries. In other areas, work-re- 
porting violations were scattered, 
with 14 reporting violations discov- 
ered in Mexico, six in Central Ameri- 
ca and the West Indies, five in Asia, 
and five in the Philippine Islands 
(table 1). 

Of the 295 beneficiaries who failed 
to report their work before executing 
the enforcement questionnaire, 241 
had derived only earnings that were 
not covered for social insurance bene- 
fit or tax purposes, and accordingly 
they were subject to the 7-day work 
test (table 3). The remaining 54 had 
earnings in covered work, and they 
were found ineligible for benefit pay- 
ments under the $1,200 annual earn- 
ings test. The total amount of such 
overpayments disclosed by the 1956 
enforcement operation has been esti- 
mated at more than $100,000. 

Of the 48,246 questionnaires, about 
87 percent went to aged beneficiaries. 
Retired-worker beneficiaries made up 
considerably more than half (29,349) 
of the group receiving questionnaires, 
and 4,012 or 8 percent were sent to 
child beneficiaries (table 4). 

The 1956 enforcement program also 
disclosed the deaths of 66 benefici- 
aries that had not previously been re- 
ported (table 5). The highest con- 
centration of unreported deaths was 
in Italy, where 39 deaths had not 
been reported before the return of 
the enforcement questionnaire. Al- 
though the program disclosed 66 
deaths not previously reported, it did 
not reveal any problems relating to 
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the negotiation of checks issued for 
and after months of death; checks 
issued for and after the months of 
death had been returned uncashed. 

The questionnaires disclosed seven 
other events terminating benefits. 
The benefits of five children were ter- 
minated as a result of marriages, and 
two widows’ benefits were terminated 
because of remarriage. 

The 1956 enforcement operation re- 
vealed an additional 40 beneficiaries 
who either were not or eventually 
might not be eligible to benefit pay- 
ments for certain months. Five bene- 
ficiaries entitled to mothers’ benefits 
were ineligible to receive benefit pay- 
ments because they did not have a 
child of the insured person in their 
care; payments to 19 individuals re- 
ceiving benefits on behalf of a child 


or an incompetent adult were sus- - 


pended until guardianship problems 
could be resolved, and payments to 
16 beneficiaries were suspended for 
other reasons, including failure to 
furnish requested information. 


Bureau Missions to Foreign 
Countries 


In June 1957, Treasury Department 
restrictions on United States pay- 
ments to individuals residing in 
Poland were lifted.© At that time, 
there were some 317 beneficiary fam- 
ilies in Poland whose benefit pay- 
ments had been withheld for periods 
ranging up to 7 years. To verify the 
fact that these beneficiaries were 
alive and that no events affecting 
their eligibility for monthly benefits 
had taken place, the Bureau dis- 
patched representatives to that coun- 
try in October 1957. The representa- 
tives, working with officials of the 
State Department, conducted an in- 


5 The Treasury Department imposes re- 
strictions on the delivery of checks to resi- 
dents of certain countries where internal 
conditions make it seem unlikely the re- 
cipient would receive the full value of the 
payment. As a result of several measures 
undertaken by the United States Govern- 
ment to broaden commercial and financial 
relations with Poland, the restriction im- 
posed in late 1950 on delivery of checks to 
Polish residents was removed in June 1957. 
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tensive program for verification of 
eligibility requirements and made ar- 
rangements to facilitate proper rein- 
statement of monthly benefits to the 
Polish beneficiaries. The results show, 
to date, that about 90 percent of the 
families have some payments coming 
to them. 

The Philippine Islands has a fairly 
large concentration of beneficiaries. 
For this reason, and also because vari- 
ous Federal agencies have had some 


Table 5.—Unreported events termi- 
nating benefits, as disclosed in ques- 
tionnaires,' by type of event and 
type of benefit, 1956 foreign survey 








| Marriage 
Type of benefit Total | Death} or re- 
| marriage 
Se 73 2 66 | 37 
0 ae 46 | ee 
Wife’s or husband’s__- 11 11 0 
0g Se ee 5 0 5 
Widow’s or widower’s s s 0 
Beeener e...= -..<..2.- 2 0 2 
PONE Bis cacnncewucss 1 1 0 

1 Received through Nov. 30, 1956. 

2 For about 60 percent of the cases, checks could 
not be discontinued until 3-4 months after the 
death. 

3 Resulted in overpayments for an average of 6 
months. 


difficulty in administering their pro- 
grams in the Philippines, Bureau 
representatives were sent to that 
country in early 1958 to determine, 
firsthand, the effectiveness of the in- 
surance program. The representatives 
investigated a sample group of bene- 
ficiary families; conducted—at the 
source of the records—a special study 
of proofs of age, relationship, and 
marriage; and collected valuable in- 
formation from official and other 
sources. All beneficiaries in the sam- 
ple group were identified and ac- 
counted for. Available sources of 
reliable documentary evidence were 
compiled to obviate the need for 
accepting affidavits, established as 
being generally undependable in this 
area. It was found that economic 
conditions in the Philippine Islands 
make it unlikely that beneficiar- 
ies would work enough to affect 
their continuing eligibility to benefit 


payments. Furthermore, the need for 
benefit payments to sustain the fam- 
ily and the custom of having children 
attain the best possible education 
militate against the likelihood of mar- 
riages by widows or their children, 
since benefits would then be termin- 
ated. In those instances where Man- 
ila banks had been selected as payees 
for children, it was found that this 
was a sound and efficient arrange- 
ment. The appraisal showed that, in 
general, the situation in the Philip- 
pines was not unfavorable, and it 
supplied a basis for improving pro- 
gram administration in certain re- 
spects. 


Conclusion 


The enforcement operations of 1955 
and 1956 proved effective devices for 
securing needed information from a 
substantial number of beneficiaries 
living outside the United States. The 
operations were smooth and uncom- 
plicated, and they resulted in sub- 
stantial savings. The program reached 
all beneficiaries living abroad, and it 
unquestionably played a significant 
part in making them better ac- 
quainted with their reporting respon- 
sibilities and with the importance 
placed on compliance with those re- 
sponsibilities. The major enforce- 
ment operations have been supple- 
mented by special visits and surveys 
in foreign countries as the need 
was indicated. It is expected that 
these surveys will continue to be 
made wherever conditions warrant 
them, as part of the effort to ensure 
a sound and efficient administration 
of the program abroad. 

Obtaining detailed information 
from the thousands of foreign bene- 
ficiaries scattered in every corner of 
the world was more than an ordinary 
undertaking. The methods employed 
to date for accomplishing this task 
have proved effective. Experience 
gained from past enforcement opera- 
tions, as well as information acquired 
by Bureau representatives in their 
visits to foreign countries, will prove 
valuable in making future foreign 
enforcement programs even more ef- 
fective. 





Financing Public Child Welfare 


by the States and localities are 
financed from Federal, State, 
and local funds. A study of expendi- 
tures made by State and local public 
welfare agencies for child welfare 
services in the year ended June 30, 
1956, shows that, although the States 
vary in the amounts expended, some 
patterns become apparent when they 
are grouped according to region, ur- 
ban-rural character, and income level. 
The following pages show not only 
the expenditures of 1955-56 but also 
trends for selected earlier years. 
The expenditures reported do not 
represent a complete account of out- 
lays for all child welfare programs 
under public auspices. The data ex- 
clude expenditures for public institu- 
tions, whether or not they are ad- 
ministered by public welfare depart- 
ments; expenditures for services that 
are made directly and not through 
the public welfare agencies (for ex- 
ample, amounts spent for services 
provided by juvenile courts and youth 
authorities and appropriations made 
directly by a State legislature to vol- 
untary organizations) ; and public as- 
sistance payments. Payments for fos- 
ter care of children made from State 
public assistance funds are, however, 
included. Because these limitations 
affect individual States differently, 
they should be taken into account in 
any comparison of State expendi- 
tures. 


Expenditures in 1955-56 


During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1956, State and local public wel- 
fare agencies spent an estimated $145 
million from Federal, State, and local 
funds for child welfare services. 1 


ome HILD welfare services furnished 


* Division of Research, Children’s Bu- 
reau. Adapted from Seth Low, Financing 
Public Child Welfare Services: 1956, with 
Selected Trend Data (Children’s Bureau 
Statistical Series, No. 46, 1958). For a fuller 
treatment of the subject, see the report. 

1The estimate is based on information 
received from the 45 State public welfare 
agencies that submitted “substantially 
complete”’ expenditure reports for 1955-56 
—that is, reports including at least 90 
percent of the child welfare expenditures 
of State and local agencies in the reporting 
State. 
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This outlay is the highest on record 
and is 8 percent higher than the 
amount spent in 1954-55; the total 
included $6.9 million from Federal 
funds. 

For the Nation as a whole expendi- 
tures were higher in the fiscal year 
1955-56 than in the preceding year. 
The amounts spent from all three 
sources showed an increase. State 
funds went up 10 percent; local funds, 
6 percent; and Federal funds, 1 per- 
cent. The more rapid rise in State 
funds is attributable mainly to a 
change in Connecticut’s program, 
under which the State assumed full 
responsibility for neglected children 
who are committed to public guard- 
ianship; the responsibility had previ- 
ously been shared with local com- 
munities. 

Expenditures were lower in 10 of 
the 39 States that reported complete- 
ly for both years. The percentage de- 
creases, ranging from 1 percent in 
New Hampshire to 26 percent in the 
Virgin Islands, were greatest in States 
with small total outlays—for example, 
Idaho, the Virgin Islands, and Wyo- 
ming. Twenty-nine States reported 
increases, which ranged from less 
than 1 percent in Puerto Rico to 22 
percent in Louisiana. 

Most of the outlay was made by a 
few States. California, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania— 
the five States with the largest ex- 
penditures—spent 54 percent of the 
estimated total. New York alone spent 
$41.7 million or 29 percent of the 
total. The five States (excluding the 
Virgin Islands) with the smallest ex- 
penditures were Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming, and their combined ex- 
penditures amounted to less than 1 
percent. 

Public expenditures for child wel- 
fare services have two major pur- 
poses: (1) to provide for children 
receiving foster care, and (2) to pro- 
vide professional services for all chil- 
dren (those receiving foster care and 
the much larger group living in their 
own homes) as well as to meet oper- 
ating costs. The cost of professional 
services, as such, cannot be measured 
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from the data now available. The 
best available data are the reported 
expenditures for personnel—largely 
salaries of professional personnel but 
including also those of clerical and 
other workers—and the reported ex- 
penditures for educational leave to 
provide professional training. Other 
expenditures for ‘“facilitating’’ serv- 
ices include those for office space, 
supplies, communication, and travel. 
In 1955-56 an estimated $104 million, 
or 72 percent of the total national ex- 
penditure, was used to pay for the 
foster care of children, $35 million 
(24 percent) for personnel, $500,000 
(0.4 percent) for educational leave, 
and $6 million (4 percent) for other 
expenditures (table 1). 

State and local funds are used pri- 
marily for foster-care payments, and 
Federal funds are used to support 
professional services for children by 
helping to pay the salaries of profes- 
sional personnel and finance their edu- 
cation. Until 1951, in fact, Federal 
funds could not, as a matter of policy, 
be used to finance foster-care pay- 
ments except in a very limited way. 
In 1955-56, 70 percent of State funds 
and 81 percent of local funds went 
for foster-care payments, and 95 per- 
cent of Federal expenditures were 
for professional and facilitating serv- 
ices, as shown below. 


Source of funds 
Purpose of named 
expenditure Fed- 
|Total) (7a) | State | Local 
| ro 

















eee 100 100 100 100 
Foster care payments-.--- .* a 5 70 | 81 
Professional and _ facili- 

tating services---..-- 28 95 30 19 

Personnel and other 
Ye eae 28 87 30 19 
Educational leave - ---- (1) 8 0 0 





1 Less than %4%of 1 percent. 


In recent years foster-care pay- 
ments have constituted nearly three- 
fourths of all reported public child 
welfare expenditures. The States vary 
widely, however, in the percentage 
of their expenditures devoted to this 
purpose. In 1955-56 the range was 
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from 3 percent in Idaho to 93 percent 
in Pennsylvania. The percentage was 
greatest in the Northeast, in the most 
urban States, and in the highest-in- 
come States (table 2). It was smallest 
in the South, in the most rural States, 
and in the lowest-income States. 
These factors are often interrelated; 
many of the rural and low-income 
States, for example, are found in the 
South. 

The regional differences between 
the Northeast and the South reflect 


several factors in addition to rurality 
and income level. There is a long 
history in the Northeast, going back 
more than 300 years in some States, 
of public responsibility for child wel- 
fare, chiefly in the area of foster 
care; in many Southern States ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility is a 
much more recent development. The 
Northeast also has a well-established 
tradition, which does not existi on a 
comparable scale in the South, of 
public payments to voluntary agen- 


cies and institutions for the care of 
children. In addition, relatively fewer 
of the children served by public wel- 
fare agencies in the South in 1955-56 
were receiving foster care, and more 
were living in their own homes, than 
in the Northeast. 

The variations between States must 
also be considered in the light of the 
character and organization of foster- 
care services in individual States, 
since these services absorb the greater 
part of child welfare funds. Indiana 


Table 1.—Amount and percentage distribution of public child welfare expenditures, by purpose and by State, fiscal 


year 1955-56! 





Amount 


Percentage distribution 





State 


Foster- 


























| 
yEtaees ie Educa- 
Total phen ot Personnel ~~ Other Total | care Personnel) tional Other 
. P payments leave 

United States, estimated total___| $145,000,000 | $104,000,000 | $34,700,000 $500 ,000 $5,800,000 100.0 71.7 | 23.9 0.4 4.u 

States, total $.. .....6..5.22.6. 133 ,007 ,878 95 , 503 ,338 31,793,719 434,855 5,275,966 100.0 | 71.8 23.9 0.3 4.0 
pS aE er eee Serre 968 , 087 394,705 547,078 5,944 20,360 100.0 | 40.8 | 56.5 0.6 2.1 
Re ee Be ree ee ee 446,389 | 4 303 ,826 121,354 6,760 | 14,449 100.0 | 68.1 | 27.2 1.5 3.2 
a ee sea 438 ,952 227 , 538 146,903 8,110 56,401 100.0 51.8 | 33.5 1.8 12.9 
tad aa ee eee ee ee 5 12,193,598 7, 281,096 kg 686 , 546 100.0 | 59.7 | i eee 5.6 
SO See ee eee 741,754 # 485,501 206,138 | 7,875 42,240 100.0 | 65.4 | 27.8 | 1.1 5.7 
2 eee eee 4,628,136 3,801,323 711,145 5,949 109,719 100.0 | 82.1 | 15.4 | 0.1 2.4 
(eee 527 ,332 323 , 156 166,941 4,462 32,773 100.0 61.3 | 31.7 | 0.8 6.2 
District of Columbia_--........---- 1,374,652 § 806,751 OO” eer 29 ,627 100.0 58.7 | ee 2.1 
co!) eae ee 607,774 | 307 , 266 247,278 14,112 39,118 100.0 | 50.6 | 40.7 2.3 6.4 
i a See 968 ,692 7 543,669 371,318 9,683 | 44,022 100.0 | 56.1 | 38.3 1.0 4.6 
Ue «cats ca keen yoataecebaden 565 , 386 386, 581 158 ,622 2,654 17,529 100.0 | 68.4 | 28.0 0.5 3.1 
a ee Ss eee 39,011 1,258 32,013 1,788 | 3,952 100.0 3.2 82.1 4.6 10.1 
| ET aS Pe eee ee 4,491,516 3,164,887 8 1,093,073 46 , 962 | 186, 594 100.0 | 70.5 24.3 1.0 4.2 
I Fee cn dicuneat cad tease eenannrs 3,429,114 2,228,781 3, COG BON | ewacanicussse 175,578 100.0 | 65.0 MA... tense. 5.1 
Iowa RiP eee aL oy ee 694 , 702 154,077 391,819 17,087 131,719 100.0 22.2 | 56.4 | 2.4 19.0 
MAE Ww. vio ce etciceces 2,468,101 1,672,456 657 , 239 15,868 122,538 100.0 | 67.8 26.6 | 0.6 5.0 
| ee 1,423,522 6 1,038,676 304,816 2,966 77 ,064 100.0 | 73.0 | 21.4 | 0.2 5.4 
3, ae ae es H 3,476,008 2,215,334 1,038 , 583 4,143 217 ,948 100.0 63.7 | 29.9 | 0.1 6.3 
ae 5,093 ,929 4,082, 266 846, 920 1,620 | ® 163,123 100.0 80.2 | 16.6 | (?%) 3.2 
Michigan___-- 1,643,743 537 ,008  - | ee 175,910 100.0 32.7 56.6 Weadaeaeas | 10.7 
Minnesota____._- ne nein ; 4,396,054 1,950 ,409 2,037 ,555 28 ,067 380 ,023 100.0 44.4 46.4 | 0.6 8.6 
Mississippi-_-----.--- y 724,091 176,990 425,474 14,322 107 ,305 100.0 24.4 | 58.8 | 2.0 14.8 

| 

peeeowrt: ...........-. weil 1,248,544 | 673 ,058 472,039 16,110 87 ,337 100.0 53.9 37.8 | 1.3 } 7.0 
Montana. cael 368 ,872 157 ,367 165,855 15,127 30,523 100.0 42.6 | 45.0 | 4.1 | 8.3 
New Hampshire_.------ ” 723,683 536,478 142,947 10 44,248 100.0 74.1 19.8 (29) } 6.1 
New Mexico.........--- 660 ,375 272,983 232,140 7,797 147,455 100.0 41.3 35.2 1 22.3 
New York ape Si np 41 , 763 ,337 7 35,934,498 8 §, 225,023 15,678 * 588,138 100.0 86.1 12.5 (1°) 1.4 
North Dakota__- xe 373,353 234 ,032 110,676 5,894 22,751 100.0 62.7 29.6 | 1.6 6.1 
Ohio_.- re 6,841,567 4,798,472 1,820,932 10,902 211,261 100.0 70.1 | 26.6 0.2 | 3.1 
Oklahoma.-___.__-- 634 ,373 173,727 312,619 21, 136 126,891 100.0 27.4 49.3 3.3 | 20.0 
Oregon _._- a 2,300 , 606 41,508,119 645,000 20,400 127 ,087 100.0 65.6 28.0 0.9 5.5 
Pennsylvania___- ; 12,353,391 11,422,619 878 , 569 12,196 40 ,007 100.0 92.5 | 7.1} 0.1 0.3 
Puerto Rico-_.--- éa 743,668 240 , 664 411,523 2,915 88 , 566 100.0 32.4 55.3 | 0.4 11.9 
Rhode Island-.---- eeu 710,095 7 456,946 222 625 6,225 24, 299 100.0 64.3 31.4 0.9 3.4 
South Carolina__- 404,573 197 ,392 Wee lenwouss 16,972 100.0 48.8 7.0 a ea 4.2 
South Dakota-.-.- 273,033 127,420 115,145 525 9 29,943 100.0 46.7 42.2 | 0.2 10.9 
Tennessee....._- 7 876,569 329,128 449,050 30 ,037 68 ,354 100.0 37.6 51.2 | 3.4 | 7.8 
Texas....._.... 1,030,985 203 , 462 598 ,909 13,745 124,869 100.0 28.5 58.1 1.3 12.1 
i eee 464,030 286 , 933 146 , 238 3,328 27 , 531 100.0 61.9 31.5 0.7 5.9 
Vermont. -_- Riad 709,779 504 , 203 127,212 2,432 75,932 100.0 71.0 17.9 | 0.4 10.7 
Virgin Islands. - 64,531 23,718 | ere 6,056 100.0 36.7 hp eee es 9.4 
Washington ene ‘ 3,959,016 2,203 ,887 1,529,326 13,214 212,589 100.0 55.7 38.6 0.3 5.4 
West Virginia. _- 2 1, 264,031 841,221 350 ,022 10,676 62,112 100.0 66.6 27.7 0.8 4.9 
bo, ee ore 3,722,700 2,097 ,300 1,333 ,300 22,800 269 , 300 100.0 56.4 35.8 | 0.6 7.3 
Wyoming - 176, 224 106, 157 55,524 5,336 9,207 100.0 60.3 31.5 3.0 5.2 





1 For year ended June 30, 1956, with the following exceptions: Arizona, 
fiscal year 1954-55; Ohio and Pennsylvania, calendar year 1955. 

2 States making substantially complete reports (including at least 90 percent 
of the total child welfare expenditures of State and local public welfare agencies). 
Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, Nevada, and North Carolina transmitted in- 
No reports were received from Alaska, New Jersey, and Vir- 


complete reports. 
ginia. 


3 Because of improved reporting, data not comparable with those for earlier 


years. 


4 Excludes some expenditures for medical care and services. 
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the aged. 


and other sources. 


costs. 


10 Less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Includes a small amount for licensing of boarding homes and institutions for 


6 Includes some payments in behalf of children living with relatives. 
7 Includes contributions and payments from relatives, private organizations, 


8’ Excludes some expenditures for part-time and other personnel. 
® Excludes some expenditures for rent, light, heat, and other administrative 











Table 2.—Percentage distribution of 
public child welfare expenditures, 
by purpose and by specified State 
group, cme year 1955-56! 


Purpose of 
expenditures 





Pro- 
State group fession- 
“Poste T-/ al and 
|T otal pay- | facili- 
| ating 
| ments ona 
ices 
Estimated total, 53 States} 100 | 72 28 
|-——_|-_— 
Region: 
Northeast. iat bie {| 100 | 86 14 
North Central___- 100 59 41 
South_- rere 100 54 46 
ee a ee 100 59 | 41 
Urban-rural character :? 
Most urban____-.- 100 78 22 
OS -| 100 | 56 44 
Most rural ___.------ 100 | 48 52 
Income level:3 } 
Highest-income 100 | 77 23 
Middle-income 100 | 54 46 
Lowest-income_.----_- 100 | 53 47 


1 Data for 45 reporting States. 

2 Classification based on a ranking of States 
according to the percentage of their population living 
in urban places as defined in the 1950 Census. 

3 Data for 42 States; excludes the Territories, for 
which per capita income statistics are not available. 


and Ohio, for example, have exten- 
sive programs serving children in 
county homes. The juvenile courts 
in Michigan often provide foster care, 
as well as other services for children. 
Certain expenditures for foster care 
in Illinois were financed out of a 
special fund, not administered by 
the welfare agencies. In Iowa the 
State Board of Control furnishes 
some foster-care services, and Idaho 
makes legislative appropriations di- 
rectly to certain voluntary agencies 
and institutions. If all public expendi- 
tures for foster care in these States 
were included in the reports, both 
the amounts of expenditure and the 
proportions of the total spent for 
foster care probably would be con- 
siderably higher than the figures 
shown here. 


Source of Funds 


Child welfare is one of the public 
welfare programs in which there is 
heavy reliance on local funds. The 
estimated total of $145 million spent 
for these programs in 1955-56 in- 
cluded $64 million or 44 percent from 
local funds, $74 million or 51 percent 
from State funds, and slightly less 
than $7 million, or 5 percent, from 
Federal funds (table 3). 

State and Federal funds were used 
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for the child welfare programs in 
all 45 reporting States. No local funds 
were expended in 14 States,2 where 
the programs are State-administered 
through county or district offices of 
the State welfare agency, but in 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania the 
local share of expenditures exceeded 
90 percent. 

There is no relationship between 
the total amount spent by a State 
from State and local funds and the 
relative proportions of State and 
local funds that are used. States 
with a high proportion of expendi- 
tures from State-appropriated funds 
are as likely to have low public child 
welfare expenditures per child under 
age 21 in the population as they are 
to have high expenditures. Among 
the 45 reporting States, the 14 in 
which all non-Federal expenditures 
came from State-appropriated funds 
ranked from third to forty-fifth in 
per capita expenditures. 

State and local funds almost ex- 
clusively, and in about equal mea- 
sure, financed the board and care of 
foster children in 1955-56; the Fed- 
eral expenditure for this purpose was 
small (less than % of 1 percent of 
the total). For professional and fa- 
cilitating services, however, the Fed- 
eral share amounted to 16 percent 
of the national expenditure and fi- 
nanced educational leave almost com- 
pletely. Of the expenditures for pro- 
fessional and facilitating services 
other than educational leave, the 
largest outlay (55 percent) was from 
State funds, and 30 percent was from 
local funds. 

Among the States, the Federal 
share of total expenditures for pro- 
fessional and facilitating services 
varied markedly. The percentage was 
less than 5 percent in California and 
New York, but in 20 States it repre- 
sented more than 30 percent and in 
six States (Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, 
South Carolina, the Virgin Islands, 
and Wyoming) it was more than 50 
percent. 

The Federal share was substantially 
larger in (1) the most rural States, 
(2) the lowest-income States, (3) 
States with relatively small public 


2 Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maine, New Mexico, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, the Virgin Islands, and Wash- 
ington. 





child welfare programs, and (4) the 
South. These differences result, in 
large part, from the way Federal 
funds are distributed to the States. 
To strengthen child welfare services 
in predominantly rural areas, the 
Social Security Act provides that each 
State’s grant, above a flat amount 
(not to exceed $40,000), shall be pro- 
portional to the size of its rural child 
population. The 1956 pattern of Fed- 
eral expenditures shows the effect of 
this provision. By no means all the 
variation that is found in the Federal 
share of State expenditures is, how- 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
public child welfare expenditures, 
by source of funds and by State, 
Jiscal year 1955-56! 


| Percentage distribution 


State 
Fed- 

State | Local 

Total ie funds funds 

| 


| 


United States, esti- 


mated total_______- 100. 0} 4.8! 51.2 _ 44.0 
45 States, total ?_.__- 100 0 4.3) 51.5 4. 2 
ee 100.0 Be Wlaticncuds 
CO 100.0) 16.6) 83.4) (3) 
Agpeeees.............-.. 100.0, 35.9 54.8 9.3 
2 ee 100.0 2.0; 65.2; 32.8 
a eee ees 100.0; 9.3) 49.9, 40.8 
Connecticut. sala hw sce 1.5 94.5 4.0 
Dee waere.................| BAG of oe 
3 sae 100.0 Bt Weiacusex 
| ESSE! 100.0 19.5, 37.2, 43.3 
CES EEE 100.0, 23.0 8.7| 68.3 
| Se ee anes 100.0 em | sae 
Se ee ae 100.0; 79.6) 20.4)...__- 
Ee ae eee 100.0} 4.2) 73.2 > 22.6 
Indiana. ..........------| 100.0) 3.0) 0.4) 96.6 
YN ee ne 100.0; 21.2) 50.1; 28.7 
RN oe Sac cgmcm a 100.0 70) Weiiscucae 
RS ea he ad 100.0; 4.9) 96.1).....-. 
MSEVMOG.............-- 100.0 2.9; 59.8; 37.3 
Massachusetts___- -- _.| 100.0 1.5} 92.2 6.3 
Deioniommn. ............... 100.0; 13.5) 79.8) 6.7 
Neesmemta............... 100.0 4.3 17.7; 78.0 
eo eee 100.0; 30.0) 65.2 4.8 
ee .-| 100.0; 14.3, 21.7| 64.0 
Montana............... 100.0° 17.0 38.4) 44.6 
New we. . _.| 100.0 7.9| 18.0) 74.1 
New Mexico.-_....---_- 100.0) 11.1) 88.9).....- 
New York. acicocm 0.5) 51.7) 47.8 
North Dakota______- 100.0, 17.5, 46.6) 35.9 
. | aaa 100.0 3.2 1.7) 95.1 
OxIsnOIR.............-. 100.0; 22.3, 74.4 3.3 
| See ern 100.0 3.1) 85.5) 11.4 
Pennsylvania___........_| 100.0 1.4 0.5, 98.1 
Puerta wee. .............. 100.0} 26.2; 73.8)...... 
Rhode Island______._--- 100.0 ef eae 
South Carolina______- 100.0' 45.7. 38.1) 16.2 
South Dakota_-__.__-_-_-- 100.0, 23.6 60.1) 16.3 
Tennessee ___.__..---- 100.0; 22.2: 50.5) 27.3 
ee 100.0; 33.2) 23.7) 43.1 
i ee ee avost ee €1.8) Be .:..% 
Vermont. ........ _.-| 100.0 7.5; 63.0, 29.5 
Virgin Islands_ : 100.0; 46.9, 53.1)-.__.. 
Washington = : 100.0 2.8, 97.2 : 
West Virginia__...._...._| 100.0} 12.8 27.9 59.3 
. 2 ees 100.0 4.8, 58.2, 37.0 
Waren. cn es 100.0; 20.9 51.1) 28.0 





! See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

3 A small but unknown amount was expended for 
melical payments. 
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ever, accounted for by the formula 
applied in allotting Federal funds. 
Even if all States were to receive an 
equal amount, the Federal percentage 
would still vary since the level of 
State and local expenditures varies 
widely. 

The proportion of expenditures 
from Federal funds was greatest in 
the groups of States in which the 
localities provide the least. The local 
share, for example, was only 3 per- 
cent in the most rural States but 34 
percent in the most urban. Federal 
funds may therefore be said to “com- 
pensate” for the low level, or ab- 
sence, of local expenditures in cer- 
tain groups of States. The western 
region was an exception; there the 
relatively low local share (15 percent) 
was accompanied by the highest level 


of State expenditure among the four~ 


regions. 


Relation to Child Population 


States with larger child populations 
tend, as would be expected, to have 
larger absolute amounts of expendi- 
ture for public child welfare services, 
but the correlation between the two 
factors is far from perfect. Texas, 
for example, which in 1955-56 ranked 
fourth among the States in child 
population, was twentieth in total 
expenditures. Florida and South 
Carolina, ranking fifteenth and nine- 
teenth in child population, were 
thirty-third and thirty-ninth in ex- 
penditures. These extreme differen- 
ces cannot be attributed fully to 
a lack of comparability of the re- 
ported expenditures of these States 
with those of other States. 

Perhaps a more significant way of 
relating expenditures to child popula- 
tion is in terms of per capita expendi- 
tures (expenditures per child under 
age 21 in the population). Per capita 
expenditures, by holding constant, in 
a sense, the child population factor, 
make it possible to compare States of 
different size. In 1955-56, State per 
capita expenditures ranged from $8.00 
in New York to $0.15 in Idaho; the 
estimated national average was $2.31 
(table 4). 

In general, the Northeast and the 
West had the highest per capita ex- 
penditures and the South the lowest. 
Per capita expenditures were more 
than five times as large in the North- 
east as in the South, four times as 
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large in the most urban States as in 
the most rural, and more than three 
times as large in the highest-income 
States as in the lowest-income States. 

California’s per capita expenditure 
was less than that of the other West 
Coast States—perhaps a reflection, at 
least in part, of the extraordinary in- 


Table 4.—Public child welfare expen- 
ditures per capita for population 
under age 21, by State, fiscal years 
1951-52 through 1955-56 





Per capita expenditure for 
population under age 21 


State ance = aEEreeneneerename 


1951- | 1952- | 1953-  1954-  1955- 


52 53 54 55 56 
United States, 
estimated 
| ee $2.03 |$2.11 2.14 $2.22 | $2.31 
Ala Bs (2) (?) (?) (?) .72 
OS (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Ariz ma Be 1.30 | 1.12 | 1.13 | 1.11 1.11 
Beaded ..| .44 -47 .53 61 .59 
i ee eS OE es 2.69 
Colo-_. ot! «ae .96 | 1.02 | 1.09 1.26 
Sees s 5.22 | 5.27 | 5.54 | 5.61 6. 20 
Del_- 3.16 | 3.43 | 3.39 3.39 3.71 
|) = 5.38 | 5.03 | 4.98 | 5.08 5. 85 
| ae (3) (3) (3) (3) 47 
ore Sl . 46 -5l -58 .60 .63 
Hawaii : 3.56 | 3.37 | 3.17 | 2.74 2.52 
Idaho___ Do ten .33 . 22 .24 -19 -15 
lll ‘ — , 1.48 | 1.36 | 1.31 1.36 1.40 
rg... (?) (?) (?) (2) 2.09 
Iowa..... : 54 -59 | .59 .67 .69 
Kans (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
ty (3) (?) (?) (?) (?) 
a -12 | 1.18 | 1.40 | 1.66 1.96 
Maine 76 | 3.94 | 4.15 | 4.24 4.17 
Md (3) 2.95 | 3.22 | 3.21 3.42 
Mass 3.59 | 3.58 | 3.49 | 3.28 3.16 
Ee eee .59 56 .58 .59 .58 
Minn 2.68 | 2.78 | 3.04 | 3.33 3.56 
Miss... ita. 44 . 62 -81 .73 -75 
Mo.... ae 66 .75 .80 84 
Mont ; 1.34 | 1.44] 1.39] 1.36 | 1.46 
Nebr OSM (2) ?) | @) (2) (?) 
Nev (?) (?) (?) () (2) 
a ae 3.61 | 3.70 | 3.72 | 3.79 3.67 
N.J e (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
N. Mex 1.46 | 1.4$ 1.52 | 1.56 1.380 
N.Y 6.94 | 7.47 | 7.47 | 7.46 8.00 
N.C eT (?) (2) (?) (?) 
N. Dak 1.03 | 1.30 | 1.37 | 1.24 1.36 
Ohio 1.83 | 1.98 | 2.06 | 2.02 2.07 
Okla... : alt ote .54 | .69 .89 -76 
Oreg 2.78 | 2.85 | 2.95 | 3.46 3. 66 
eee (?) (?) (?) (?) 3.23 
2 . 50 47 54 .61 .60 
R.I : 3.08 | 3.05 | 2.90 | 2.76 2.63 
s8.C -27 | .35 .40 37 .38 
S. Dak. 132 Sh 66.1584 99 
Tenn__. .47 .59 . 64 .67 .63 
ae -22 .23 . 25 . 26 . 30 
Utah .| 1.36 | 1.38 | 1.25 | 1.20 1.27 
ve... (3) (3) (3) 3) 5.00 
V.I 3.89 | 4.16 | 3.69 | 7.24 5.38 
Va 3) (3) (3) 3) | @ 
Wash 3.57 | 3.37 | 3.87 | 4.13 4.10 
We Wives , -| 1.25 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.45 1.52 
Wis ?) | @ (?) 2.55 2.65 
Wyo 94 1.19 | 1.51 | 1.77 1.41 
1 Estimated total expenditures, based on reports 
from the following number of States: 1951-52, 38 
States; 1952-53 and 1953-54, 39 States; 1954-55, 40 


States; 1955-56, 45 States. 
2 Report incomplete. 
3 No report. 


crease in its child population in re- 
cent years. Between April 1, 1950, 
and July 1, 1955, California’s popula- 
tion under age 21 rose 37 percent, 
compared with a rise of 21 percent 
in both Oregon and Washington and 
a 16-percent rise in the continental 
United States.* Factors that tend to 
lower reported expenditures in Idaho 
and in many of the North Central 
States (Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio) have already been 
indicated. Louisiana was a notable 
exception to the low level of per 
capita expenditures prevailing in the 
South. 

A feature of the composition of the 
population that throws much light 
on the social characteristics and 
human needs of any community is 
the relationship between the size of 
the child population and the size of 
the adult population of working age. 
Since the child population is depend- 
ent for its care and support on the 
adult population of working age, the 
extent of adult responsibility for chil- 
dren in a community can be measured 
by determining the number of chil- 
dren under age 18 for every 100 adults 
aged 18-64. Where this “child de- 
pendency ratio” is high, family re- 
sponsibilities and requirements for 
social welfare services are likely to 
be heavy. State child-dependency ra- 
tios and State child welfare expendi- 
tures may therefore usefully be con- 
sidered together. 

A State with a large child popula- 
tion may have a low dependency ra- 
tio, and one with a small child popu- 
lation may have a high ratio. As of 
July 1, 1955, New York and Cali- 
fornia, for example, ranked first and 
second, respectively, among States 
in the absolute size of the child popu- 
lation under age 18 but were forty- 
eighth and fortieth with respect to 
the child-dependency ratio.t Missis- 
sippi and New Mexico were twenty- 
fifth and thirty-sixth, respectively, in 
child population, and their child- 
dependency rates were the two high- 
est. 

As shown in table 5, there were 60 


3 Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-25, No. 151, Feb. 11, 
1957. 

4The ratio is based on Bureau of the 
Census estimates of the civilian population 
by age groups (Current Population Re- 
ports, op. cit.). 
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children under age 18 for every 100 
adults aged 18-64 in the United 
States at the beginning of July 1955. 
Mississippi, with 87 children for 
every 100 adults, had the highest 
child-dependency ratio, followed by 
New Mexico (85 per 100), South Car- 
olina (83), Utah (80), and Arkansas 
(78). At the other extreme was the 
District of Columbia (38 per 100), 
followed by New York (48), New 
Jersey (49), Connecticut (51), and 
Illinois and Massachusetts (53 each). 
The “burden” of child dependency 
clearly is distributed unequally among 
the States. 

There was a fairly strong inverse 
relationship between the States’ per 
capita expenditures for child welfare 
services in 1955-56 and their child- 
dependency ratios. The ratio was 
highest in the most rural States, the 


Table 5.—Child-dependency ratios 
and public child welfare expendi- 
tures per capita, by specified State 
group, fiscal year 1955-56! 





| Child- 














srg Expend- 
State group depend- | iture per 
ney | capita 
ratio | 
Continental United States- 60 $2.31 
Region: 
EE ee ae Tae ae 51 5.46 
North Central-_............- 59 1.63 
PEE See oe pee ree 69 | .98 
| 2c a 60 2.51 
Urban-rural character: 
Most urban States__------ --| 54 3.36 
Semirural States...........- 65 1.67 
Most rural States_........-- 75 | .82 
Income level: 
Highest-income States- --_-_-_- 54 | 3.47 
Middle-income States-.----- 63 | 1.43 
Lowest-income States_______! 74 | .96 


| 





1 Based on Bureau of the Census population 
estimates as of July 1, 1955; child-dependency ratio 
represents number of children under age 18 per 100 
adults aged 18-64. 


lowest-income States, and the South 
—precisely the groups in which per 
capita expenditures were lowest. If 
States with relatively large propor- 
tions of children are likely to have 
greater need for child welfare serv- 
ices, then the pattern of variations 
in total expenditures tends to differ 
from the pattern of requirements. 
The distribution of Federal grants-in- 
aid on the basis of size of the States’ 
rural child population results in rela- 
tively large allotments to the groups 
of States with high child-dependency 
ratios. Federal funds thereby serve 
to bring about a better balance na- 
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tionally between requirements and 
expenditures. 


State Fiscal Effort 


It has been noted that per capita 
expenditures per child under age 21 
in the population and per capita per- 
sonal income levels of the States are 
related directly. The relationship be- 
tween per capita expenditures from 
State and local funds and State per- 
sonal income per capita is fairly 
strong. It would appear stronger if all 
public outlays for child welfare, and 
not only those of the public welfare 
agencies, were included in the reports 
of Illinois, Michigan, and other States 
whose data are not fully comparable 
with those of most States. Limita- 
tions in the data alone, however, can- 
not explain why, for example, Maine 
and Vermont, which rank twenty- 
fifth and twenty-ninth, respectively, 
in personal income per capita, are 
sixth and fourth in per capita ex- 
penditures for child welfare services. 

These examples indicate a disparity 
between States in the extent to which 
their economic resources are drawn 
upon to finance public welfare serv- 
ices for children. A measure of this 
extent (or “fiscal effort’) is the 
amount a State spends for public 
child welfare services for every $1,000 
of State personal income. State per- 
sonal income, as defined by the De- 
partment of Commerce, has been 
widely accepted as an index of the 
relative economic capacities of the 
States. 

For every $1,000 of the Nation’s 
personal income, 47 cents was spent 
in 1955-56 for public child welfare 
services (table 6). There was a wide 
range in State fiscal effort, from $1.16 
for every $1,000 of State personal in- 
come in Vermont and $1.15 in New 
York to 1 cent in Idaho and 5 cents 
in Texas. 5 

Fiscal effort was greatest in the 
most urban States, in the highest- 
income States, and in the Northeast- 


5 Although two States may make the 
same fiscal effort, their total expenditures 
can differ widely. New York and Vermont, 
for example, made almost equal fiscal 
efforts in 1955-56, yet New York spends 
many times what Vermont spends and its 
per capita expenditures also are larger. 
For the same reason, less fiscal effort in 
a wealthy State may yield a larger amount 
for expenditure than greater effort in a 
poor State. 





ern and Western States. Fiscal effort 
was lowest in the States with a high 
proportion of children to adults; in 
the rural States, where voluntary 
child welfare services are least avail- 
able and where public services must 


Table 6.—Public child welfare expen- 
ditures per $1,000 of State personal 
income, by specified State group, 

Fiscal year 1955-56 








| Expend- 
7 itures per 
ers | Number $7 000 of 
State group of conte 
| States | State 
personal 
} income 
UNM cnc tde i cowead Ree 42 $0.47 
Region: 
po ee Oe ae 8 .87 
North Central__....... est 10 | .29 
a a ee 14 .23 
ee ers ee 10 .44 
Urban-rural character: 
I ee 13 . 54 
 ,, See 18 . 36 
oS ae 11 | 24 
Income level: | 
Highest-income.__...__._--- 14 | . 56 
Middle-income._._..-..._.-- 14 | .30 


Lowest-income_-_..._.___.--- 14 | 26 





1 Personal income data not available for Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands (the 3 other 
jurisdictions reporting child welfare expenditures 
for 1955-56). 


fill the gap; and in the poorest 
States, where the amounts availabie 
for expenditures are less, as a result, 
than they are in other States. 


Public Payments to 
Voluntary Organizations 


All but seven of the 45 reporting 
States furnished information on the 
amounts spent in 1955-56 to purchase 
foster-family or institutional care 
from voluntary child-caring organiza- 
tions and care for children living in 
foster-family homes supervised direct- 
ly by the public agencies. About half 
the total outlay for foster care in 
these 38 States was expended by the 
public agencies directly, and half 
was paid to private organizations. A- 
typical patterns, however, in Penn- 
sylvania and New York conceal the 
predominant pattern of direct pay- 
ment by the public agencies. When 
these two States are excluded, it is 
found that the agencies spent 86 
percent directly and paid 14 percent 
to voluntary organizations. In 28 of 
the 38 States, four-fifths or more of 
the foster-care expenditures—and in 
12 of the 28, practically the entire 
expenditure—was made directly by 
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the public agency. In only three 
States was more than 50 percent 
paid to voluntary organizations — 
Pennsylvania (84 percent), New York 
(79 percent), and North Dakota (56 
percent). Within the northeastern 
region alone there were wide differ- 
ences; the payments to voluntary 
agencies in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island (the only North- 
eastern States besides New York and 
Pennsylvania for which information 
was available) together amounted to 
only 7 percent. The variations may 
result from the fact that voluntary 
facilities are less generally available 
in some States than in others, from 
differences in State policy concerning 
purchase of care, or from both these 
reasons. 


Sizable payments to voluntary or- 


ganizations occurred in a number of 
States where the percentage was sub- 
stantially lower than in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and North Dakota. Illi- 
nois paid voluntary agencies more 
than $1 million in 1955-56 (36 per- 
cent of its total foster-care expend- 
iture), Oregon and Washington paid 
more than $600,000 (42 percent and 
30 percent, respectively), and Indi- 
ana and Ohio paid more than $500.- 
000 (24 percent and 11 percent, re- 
spectively). 


Trends, 1952-56 


National expenditure data on child 
welfare services first became avail- 
able in 1952. Expenditures during 
the period from 1951-52 to 1955-56 
went up 29 percent.6 Increases oc- 
curred in all major functional com- 
ponents except educational-leave pay- 
ments.? Expenditures for professional 
and facilitating services went up 37 
percent and foster-care expenditures 
26 percent. Among the three types of 
expenditures for professional and fa- 
cilitating services, personnel costs rose 
42 percent, educational-leave pay- 
ments fell 2 percent, and other ad- 
ministrative costs increased 21 per- 


6 This section is based on data for the 
38 States that reported completely and 
comparably from 1951-52 to 1955-56. The 
15 States not included were estimated to 
have spent about one-fourth the national 
aggregate expenditure in 1955-56; they in- 
clude States from all State groups—by 
region, by income level, or by urban-rural 
character. 

7 Fifty-three States reported their ex- 
penditures of Federal funds for educa- 
tional leave. 
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cent. Per capita expenditures went up 
17 percent. 

Expenditures of State funds in- 
creased 89 percent, and expenditures 
of local and Federal funds declined 
11 percent and 6 percent, respectively. 
The marked divergence between the 
trends for State funds and that for 
local funds was mainly the result of 
shifts in State-local fiscal patterns in 
Connecticut, referred to earlier, and 
in New York. In 1954, New York ex- 
tended State participation in local 
costs—previously limited to sharing 
expenditures for salaries of local per- 
sonnel—to all child welfare expendi- 
tures. With the exclusion of these 
two States, expenditures from State 
funds rose 34 percent and from local 
funds, 25 percent. 

There is a clear trend toward en- 
larging the share of public child 
welfare expenditures coming from 
State funds and thus reducing the 
share coming from local funds. The 
State share went up in 32 of the 
38 States included in this trend series. 
With respect to the local share the 
situation was different. No local 
funds were expended in either 1951- 
52 or 1955-56 in 13 of the 38 States, 
and in 16 States the local share was 
less in the later year than in 1951- 
52. Michigan passed a law, effec- 
tive April 1, 1956, designed to extend, 
strengthen, and equalize the foster- 
care programs of the counties through 
the use of State aid; it is expected 
to effect a gradual reallocation of 
State-local fiscal responsibilities. 
Recent legislation in Pennsylvania 
authorizing State reimbursement to 
counties for local foster-care programs 
should have a similar result. 

The rise from 1951-52 to 1955-56 
in aggregate national expenditures 
reflected real gains in public child 
welfare services, since the period 
was one of fairly stable prices. Al- 
though the child population grew 
rapidly during these years, the in- 
crease in expenditures was relatively 
greater. Specific evidences of pro- 
gram development and strengthen- 
ing were a 12-percent rise in the 
number of children served and a 10- 
percent rise in the number of public 
child welfare employees. The result- 
ing rise in personnel expenditures 
was also attributable to higher salary 
levels; the median salary of public 
welfare caseworkers, the largest g.'oup 


of professional employees, went up 
20 percent. 

The upward trend in expenditures 
was nationwide. Thirty-four of the 
38 States increased their expendi- 
tures from 1951-52 to 1955-56; only 
Hawaii, Idaho, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island registered declines. In 
some jurisdictions the rise was sub- 
stantial, exceeding 50 percent in eight 
States.8 The trend was also gener- 
ally upward each year. Increases oc- 
curred in all 4 years in 18 States, and 
in 3 of the years in 13 States. De- 
creases in all 4 years occurred only 
in Hawaii and Rhode Island, and in 
Idaho and Massachusetts they oc- 
curred in 3 of the years. The perva- 
siveness of the rising trend through- 
out the country and during the 4-year 
period is attributable, to no small 
degree, to common dynamic forces 
having a nationwide impact—most 
important perhaps, the growth in 
population and the generally high 
levels of production, employment, and 
income. 

Program improvements in child 
welfare services may sometimes bring 
about a fall rather than a rise in 
expenditures. In some States with 
large foster-care expenditures, for 
example, advances in such fields as 
work with parents and adoptions may 
effect a net reduction in expendi- 
tures by reducing the need for costly 
foster-care facilities. 


Trends in Foster-Care 
Payments, 1947-56 


A study of the Nation’s foster-care 
resources, undertaken in 1947 by the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
included inquiry into “the extent to 
which public funds were being uti- 
lized by State and local public welfare 
agencies for children in need of 
foster care.” ° Information on foster- 
care payments in the fiscal year 1946- 
47 was collected through a question- 
naire sent to state public welfare 
agencies. Since the concept and cover- 
age of the 1947 inquiry and of the re- 
ports to the Children’s Bureau for 
1955-56 are substantially similar, 
trends in payments for board and 
care could be studied for the 30 


8 Colorado, Delaware, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Wyoming. 

9Bess Craig, Foster Care, 
Public Welfare Association, 1948. 
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States that reported completely at 
both times.!° 

Foster-care payments increased 
considerably (85 percent) in the 9- 
year interval. With the exclusion of 
New York, which in 1955-56 spent 
two-thirds of the total payments made 
in the 30 States, the increase was 
126 percent. Payments from State 
funds went up more than payments 
from local funds (304 percent com- 
pared with 11 percent) —a difference 
that is narrowed markedly when New 
York is excluded (142 percent from 
State funds and 108 percent from 
local funds). This trend undoubtedly 
began before the period under con- 
sideration and is simply one aspect 
of the historical evolution of govern- 
ment functions and financing during 
which the State governments have 
assumed a more important role. 

The rather limited public responsi- 
bility for foster-care services in some 
States as recently as 1946-47 is in- 
dicated by the fact that in that year 
total payments for board and care 
were less than $50,000 in eight of the 
30 States.!! The large percentage in- 
creases in seven of these States 
must be related to the low level of 
expenditure from which they started. 

The rise in foster-care payments, 
although in part a response to the 
increase in the general price level, 
was mainly a reflection of the ex- 
pansion of service and the advance 
in the level of payment per child 
receiving care. The number of chil- 
dren served by public agencies who 
were living in foster-family homes 
in the 30 States rose 27 percent (44 
percent, excluding New York)—the 
result of the growth of public child 
welfare services and the shift from 
institutional to foster-family care. In 


10 Expenditures of public institutions, 
reported in the American Public Welfare 
Association study, have been omitted to 
conform with the definition of expendi- 
tures used in this article. The reporting 
for 1955-56, based on an annual expendi- 
tures reporting plan, may have been more 
nearly complete and accurate than that 
in the earlier inquiry, and accordingly the 
magnitude of the increases shown may be 
somewhat overstated. An additional limi- 
tation of the data is the fact that four 
of the five States with the largest total 
child welfare expenditures in 1955-56 are 
not included. 

11 Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Wyoming. 
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10 of the 30 States, however, the 
number of children served by public 
agencies who were living in foster- 
family homes either remained about 
the same or declined. 


Trends in Federal 
Expenditures, 1936-56 


Federal participation in the financ- 
ing of public child welfare programs 
began in 1936. Under the terms of 
the Social Security Act of 1935, $1.5 
million was authorized to be appro- 
priated annually for grants-in-aid to 
States for child welfare services. A 
uniform allotment of $10,000 was to 
be made to each cooperating State, 
the remainder of the authorization to 
be distributed according to the size 
of the State’s rural population in 
relation to the total rural population 
of the United States. Under the 
1950 amendments, distribution is 
based on the size of the State’s 
rural population under age 18 in re- 
lation to the total rural population 
of the United States under that age. 

Since 1935 the amount of the au- 
thorization has been increased four 
times—in 1939, 1946, 1950, and 1956— 
and the amount of the uniform allot- 
ment has been raised twice—in 1946 
and 1950. Under the law as it stands 
today, the annual appropriation au- 
thorized is $12 million, and the uni- 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States for 
child welfare services: Amounts au- 
thorized, appropriated, and ex- 
pended by States, fiscal years 1935- 
36 through 1955-56 


Federal grants for child welfare 


services 
Fiscal Me SS SS 
Author- Appro- Expended 
ized priated by States 
1935-36__...-.| $1,500,000 $625 ,000 1 $84,956 
1036-37_....... 1,500,000 1,376,457 851,089 
1987-88_...... 1,500,000 1,499,543 1,312,077 
1938-39_..._-- 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,526,678 
1939-40_____- 1,510,000 1,505,000 1,492,315 
1940-41......- 1,510,000 1,510,000 1,523,985 
1941-42___.___| 1,510,000 1,510,000 1,554,183 
1942-43___- 1,510,000 1,510,000 1,495,994 
1943-44. ____- 1,510,000 1,510,000 | 1,473,349 
1944-45______- 1,510,000 1,510,000 1,365,0)7 
1945-46_..._.- 1,510,000 1,510,000 1,276,426 
1946-47______- 3,500,000 | 3,500,000 1,852,470 
1947-48______- 3,500,000 | 3,500,000 3,077,148 
1948-49_______ 3,500,000 3,500,000 3,749,322 
1949-50______- 3,500,000 3,500,000 4,046,120 
1950-51. ....-- 10,000,000 | 7,075,000 4,858,064 
1951-52. __._-- 10,000,000 | 7,590,400 7,116,856 
1952-53. ....-- 10,000,000 | 4,370,923 7,409 ,061 
1953-54. ....-- 10,000 ,000 7,228,900 6,988 , 709 
1954-55__._.-- 10,000 ,000 7, 228 ,900 6,883,876 
1955-56__.....| 10,000,000 7,228 ,900 6,933,148 


1 February-June only. 


form allotment is $40,000. Amounts 
appropriated in recent years, how- 
ever, have been somewhat less than 
the amounts authorized (table 7). 

The basic purpose of the 1935 act 
stands unaltered: to enable the Fed- 
eral Government “to cooperate with 
State public welfare agencies in es- 
tablishing, extending, and strengthen- 
ing, especially in predominantly rural 
areas, public welfare services ... for 
the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children, 
and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent.” The act provides that 
grants are to be expended “for pay- 
ment of part of the cost of district, 
county, or other local child welfare 
services in areas predominantly rural, 
for developing State services for the 
encouragement and assistance of ad- 
equate methods of community child 
welfare organization,” and (by a 1950 
amendment) “for paying the cost 
of returning any runaway child who 
has not attained the age of sixteen 
to his own community in another 
State in cases in which such return 
is in the interest of the child and 
the cost thereof cannot otherwise 
be met.” State or local sharing is 
required only in the financing of 
local services in predominantly rural 
areas. Except in the earliest years, 
all States have joined with the Fed- 
eral Government in developing an- 
nual plans for using child welfare 
grants.!- 

The States spent less than the 
amounts appropriated by Congress 
in some years—especially the years 
immediately following legislation au- 
thorizing new or enlarged appropri- 
ations, when they needed time to put 
to full use the amounts made avail- 
able. In other years the States used 
funds carried over from preceding 
years, and expenditures exceeded the 
annual appropriation. Under a pro- 
vision enacted in 1953, however, no 
allotment can be made available after 
the close of the year for which it 
was made, except to liquidate obliga- 
tions incurred during the year. 

The history of State expenditures 
of Federal funds since 1935 can be 
divided into three periods. There was 


12 Puerto Rico was not eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program until 1940, and the 
Virgin Islands was not eligible until 1947. 
Utah did not participate in 1945. 
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an initial period of growth, from 
1935-36 to 1938-39. Declines occurred 
in 1939-40 and in each of the war 
years from 1942-43 to 1945-46. After 
the war, as the amounts appropriated 
were increased, expenditures ad- 
vanced markedly until 1953-54, when 
they began to level off. The upturn 
in 1955-56 is expected to continue 
for the 2 succeeding years, in view 
of the increased appropriations. 

In the concepts underlying the 
original Social Security Act, grants 
for the program of aid to dependent 
children were seen, along with grants 
for maternal and child health serv- 
ices, services to crippled children, 
and child welfare services, as part 
of a program of social security 
measures for children. Expenditures 
for aid to dependent children have 
shown an almost continuous growth. 
Successive amendments to the Social 
Security Act that increased the Fed- 
eral share of assistance payments, 
as well as other factors, contributed 
to the growth in Federal expendi- 
tures for the program. There is a 
relationship between aid to dependent 
children and the child welfare pro- 
grams that has had an important 
bearing on child welfare expendi- 
tures. Aid to dependent children 
has helped to reduce, for example, 
the number of children removed 
from their own homes because of 
the poverty of their families. As a 
result, foster-care payments — from 
voluntary sources as well as from 
State funds—have been less than 
would otherwise have been necessary. 


Conclusion 


In reviewing tendencies in child 
welfare at the turn of the century, 
one authority wrote “The question 
now being decided is this—shall our 
state administrations be intrusted 
with the management of a system 
for the care and training of destitute 
children, or is it wiser to turn that 
branch of public service over to 
private charitable corporations, leav- 
ing to the public officials the func- 
tions of paying bills, and of exercising 
such supervision over the workings 
of the plan as may be possible?” 13 

Public welfare administration has 


13 Homer Folks, The Care of Destitute, 
Neglected, and Delinquent Children, Mac- 
millan Company, 1902, page 240. 
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matured since this statement was 
written in 1902. The questions now 
being decided are no longer whether 
public administration is to be en- 
trusted with responsibility, but what 
this responsibility is to include, by 
what methods of administration and 
financing it is to be implemented, 
and how it is to be shared between 
the several levels of government and 
between the voluntary and the public 
services. The earlier questions were 
raised at a midpoint between two 
historic events in the evolution of 
public welfare in the United States. 
About 35 years earlier, in 1863, Mass- 
achusetts had set up a State Board 
of Charities that is considered the 
Nation’s first State welfare agency. 
Thirty-five years after he wrote, the 


Social Security Act brought about 


definite effective steps toward the goal 
that had long been sought in the 
field of child welfare—the assump- 
tion by all the States of a degree 
of responsibility for child welfare on 
a Statewide basis. This action was 
accompanied in most instances by 
the organization of child welfare di- 
visions within the State public 
welfare agencies. 

Typically, the financing of public 
child welfare services today is shared 
by all levels of government. All 
States expend State funds, all par- 
ticipate in the Federal grant-in-aid 
program and most of them expend 
local funds. Although the largest part 
of the national expenditure is from 
State funds, the local share is sub- 
stantial. In relation to the total ex- 
penditure, Federal funds have been 
limited, but they have been effective 
in their objective of extending and 
strengthening services in rural and 
other areas of “special need.” In 
recent years, expenditures of all 
levels of government have been ris- 
ing, as services generally have been 
extended and strengthened. A trend 
toward relatively greater increases 
in State than in local funds seems 
likely to be continued in the years 
ahead. 

The financing and administration 
of child welfare programs do not 
necessarily go together. Under the 
Federal grant-in-aid system, respons- 
ibility for directing and administer- 
ing child welfare programs lies with 
the States. States frequently transfer 
State funds to localities to aid locally 


administered services, and local gov- 
ernments sometimes transfer funds 
to the State for State-administered 
services. Further research is needed 
on prevailing State-local administra- 
tive and fiscal patterns, especially 
since it is at the local level—where 
direct service is given to individuals 
—that service too often is not avail- 
able. One-half of all United States 
counties, with a fourth of the Nation’s 
child population, did not have access 
to the services of a full-time public 
child welfare worker in 1956. 

The remarkable variability of State 
expenditures for child welfare is 
evident in per capita expenditures, 
in the proportions of total expendi- 
tures used for foster care, in the 
shares of foster-care payments going 
to voluntary organizations, in fiscal 
effort, and in other ways. When the 
States are grouped according to 
region, urban-rural character, and 
income level (characteristics that are 
interrelated) , a few patterns are clear. 
Fiscal effort and per capita expendi- 
tures, and the share of total expend- 
itures devoted to foster care, are 
greatest in the Northeast, the most 
urban States, and the highest-in- 
come States; they are lowest in the 
South, the most rural States, and the 
lowest-income States. The States with 
the highest proportions of children 
have the lowest per capita expendi- 
tures. These financial inequalities be- 
tween States have been moderated 
somewhat by the method of distribu- 
ting Federal funds. As a result of the 
allocation of these funds on the 
basis of rural child population, the 
Federal share of State expenditures 
for professional and facilitating serv- 
ices is largest in the South, the 
lowest-income States, and the States 
with the highest child dependency 
ratios—State characteristics all cor- 
related with rurality. 

Wide variations in expenditures oc- 
cur not only between groups of States 
but also within any one group. Per- 
haps more decisive for the child 
welfare services than conditions pe- 
culiar to an individual State or con- 
ditions common to a group of States 
are certain forces in American so- 
ciety that affect the Nation as a 
whole. Such forces have always 
powerfully affected child welfare pro- 
grams, and their importance may 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


International Social Secu- 
rity Association Meeting, 


The Thirteenth General Meeting of 
the International Social Security As- 
sociation, held in London May 12-23, 
1958, marked an important stage in 
the development of the organization. 
Founded in 1927, the International 
Social Security Association includes 
among its members all types of or- 
ganizations administering social se- 
curity programs. Membership was in- 
itially concentrated among sickness 
or other mutual insurance funds in 
Western Europe but has increasingly 
come to include Government agencies 
administering social security pro- 
grams and to draw its membership 
from all parts of the world. In early 
1958, the Association had 148 member 
institutions in 60 countries. Together 
they administered social insurance 
programs covering more than 320 
million persons. The number had 
been increased significantly during 
1957, when the Social Security Ad- 
ministration! of the United States 
of America and the Ministry of Social 
Security of the Russian Federal 
Soviet Socialist Republic (Soviet Rus- 
sia proper) joined the Association. 

The primary purpose of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association 
is to encourage the interchange of 
information and experience among 
persons and agencies administering 
social security programs. To this end 
it encourages or arranges for the 
preparation of technical reports and 
studies. 

General meetings are held once 
every 3 years. The Association has also 
established a number of permanent 
committees, which meet at more fre- 
quent intervals. The committees are 
organized in part around branches 
of social security—reflecting the fact 
that many of the member institutions 
administer only one branch—and in 
part around special technical prob- 
lems or interests. There are seven 
permanent committees. They are the 


1 The Social Security Administration was 
represented at the London meeting by 
William L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner, 
Ida C. Merriam, Director of Program Re- 


search, and Robert J. Myers, Chief Actu- 
ary. 
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Medico-Social Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Mutual Benefit Societies, 
the Committee on Unemployment In- 
surance, the Committee on Family 
Allowances, the Committee of Ac- 
tuaries and Statisticians, the Com- 
mittee on Prevention of Occupational 
Risks, and the Committee on Organ- 
ization and Methods. The last three 
were fully organized for the first 
time at the May meeting. 

The International Social Security 
Association is supported in part by 
membership fees and in part by the 
International Labor Organization, 
which also provides the secretariat 
for the organization. There is thus 
the basis for close collaboration 
between the Association and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The 
latter organization represents govern- 
ments and employer and employee 
organizations and, as part of its 
general interest in matters affecting 
labor, is concerned with broad policy 
questions relating to social security. 
The International Social Security As- 
sociation furnishes the opportunity 
for persons directly concerned with 
the administration of social security 
programs to get together for dis- 
cussion of common problems and 
objectives. 

The agenda of the Thirteenth 
General Meeting included, as have 
most recent general meetings, a re- 
port and discussion of recent develop- 
ments in social security. The report? 
covered the period from 1955 to 1957 
and included detailed information for 
74 countries, based both on published 
information and special reports. At 
the meeting, representatives of many 
countries gave additional informa- 
tion or background with respect to 
developments in their countries. The 
period 1955-58 was marked by in- 
tensive legislative activity affecting 
social security in many countries. 
Coverage was extended under some 
systems, benefits improved or at least 
raised to reflect increases in prices 
or wage levels in others, and num- 
erous administrative improvements 
and consolidations undertaken. 


2This report and others submitted to 
the meeting will be revised and subse- 
quently published and thus become avail- 
able for general reference purposes. 


The second major report related 
to old-age insurance, on the agenda 
as a subject for discussion for the 
first time. The report was in two 
parts; the section covering the 
Americas, Asia, and Oceania was 
prepared by Robert J. Myers, of the 
Social Security Administration. On 
the basis of replies to an inquiry 
sent out in 1957, the two reporters 
summarized the major characteris- 
tics of the old-age insurance systems 
of most of the countries having such 
programs. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, a number of countries pre- 
sented further detail or commented 
on the reasons their legislation took 
the form it did. It was suggested 
that at future general meetings the 
agenda might include fairly specific 
topics, such as the advantages and 
disadvantages of a retirement test or 
the problems of determining the 
proper minimum retirement ages for 
men and women, and give an opportu- 
nity for more discussion of the ra- 
tionale behind different methods of 
dealing with common problems. 

The third major report related to 
sickness insurance. A vast amount of 
monographic material provided the 
basis for an attempt to make com- 
parative analyses of the trends in 
medical costs and sickness insurance 
expenditures in different countries. In 
spite of the serious technical dif- 
ficulties in such comparisons, it seems 
clear that the trend of medical and 
particularly hospital costs has been 
upward in countries at various stages 
of economic development and with 
quite different methods of paying for 
medical care. The report cites as 
contributing factors the increasing 
importance of chronic disease and 
the use of new diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic techniques and new drugs 
and medicines. 

It was apparent that much more 
detailed information about medical 
care expenditures and medical bene- 
fits under sicknesss insurance pro- 
grams is needed, and plans were made 
for a joint study to be conducted by 
the Permanent Committee of Actuar- 
ies and Statisticians and the Per- 
manent Medico-Social Committee of 
the Association. Any work in this 
field is to be coordinated with re- 
lated studies that are being made by 
the World Health Organization. 

The meeting also received and 
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heard brief summaries of several re- 
ports prepared by some of the Per- 
manent Committees—on unemploy- 
ment insurance in the building in- 
dustry, on administrative problems of 
unemployment insurance for agri- 
cultural workers, on the role of the 
child in relation to entitlement to 
family allowances, on the criteria 
used in the evaluation of invalidity, 
and on mutual benefit societies. 

The discussions at the meeting 
were all on a professional and tech- 
nical level, with social security ad- 
ministrators from all parts of the 
world showing a desire to learn from 
one another’s experience. The im- 
portance of international cooperation 
in the social security field was ex- 
pressed in a resolution proposed by 
the delegate from Czechoslovakia and 
adopted unanimously on the final day* 
of the conference. The resolution 
instructs the governing body of the 
International Social Security Associa- 
tion to develop concrete suggestions 
for facilitating contacts between ex- 
perts and direct exchange of ex- 
perience among organizations ad- 
ministering social security programs. 
It also calls on all member organiza- 
tions to strengthen this mutual co- 
operation ‘‘and thus assist in achiev- 
ing the best possible results in im- 
proving social security throughout 
the world.” 





State and Local Govern- 
ment Employment Under 
OASDI, July-December 
1957* 

About 800,000 employees of State 
and local governments were brought 
under old-age, survivors, and disabili- 
ty insurance in the second half of 
1957, raising the total coverage to 3 
million as of the end of year. The 
number newly covered during this 





* Prepared by Dorothy McCamman, Di- 
vision of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner, from estimates developed 
in the Division of Program Analysis, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. More detailed data by State and 
type of government appear in a quarterly 
statistical report, State and Local Govern- 
ment Employment Covered by Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance under Section 218 
of the Social Security Act (Division of Pro- 
gram Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance). 
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period exceeded the coverage added 
during any comparable period in the 
7 years that elective coverage has 
been available. 

The estimates in the accompany- 
ing table—though labeled “as of Oc- 
tober 1957’—include about 630,000 
newly covered employees who would 
not normally have been counted in 
covered employment as of October. 
These employees were covered under 
modifications that were signed in the 
second half of 1957 and processed 
for statistical purposes after the first 
week of October, the normal cut- 
off date. This deviation from the 
usual cutoff date makes it possible 
to present major new developments 
in coverage, State by State. Of the 
800,000 covered during July—Decem- 
ber, about 700,000 are included in the 
“October” figures. The estimates in- 
dicate that more than half of all 
State and local employees were 
covered by the Federal program at 
that time. 


It is not now possible to make 
estimates of the number in each 
State who have dual coverage.! Of 
the total of 3 million State and local 
employees covered as of the end of 
1957, perhaps 1% million had the 
joint protection of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance and a State 
or local retirement system. The great 
majority of the employees brought 
under the program during the last 
half of 1957 were already members 
of retirement systems. Most of them 
were covered under the 1956 and 
1957 amendments to the Social 
Security Act that permit specified 
States to divide retirement systems 
in such a way as to provide old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
coverage for only those members who 
wish to be covered. Others in the 


1For estimates of dual coverage as of 
April 1957, see Research and Statistics Note 
No. 28—1957 (Aug. 26, 1957); for January 
1957 estimates, see the Bulletin, July 1957, 
page 17. 


Rough estimates of State and local government employment covered under 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance through voluntary agreements, 


by State, as of October 1957 


[Continental United States] 





Approximate 
percent of all 


Approximate 
percent of all 





State Number ! State and local State Number ! State and local 
government government 
employment ? employment 2 
WOGGE? .n cicicdaneaads 2,905,800 66 || BRemiees 1.2. Jc... -. 21,000 87 
a OIE es ciictikcincann tine 56,300 104 
CO eee 80,400 6. Tee 700 7 
ees or 32,000 97 | New Hampshire -_-.--..--. 18,800 89 
po eee 28 , 300 59 || New Jersey--....--.------ 149,000 92 
UU Saas 35,700 7 New Mexico. -........-.--. 13,400 47 
OS eS eS 17,600 "V8. 3). aya 428 ,500 74 
Connecticut.............- 10,100 15 || North Carolina. -.....-..- 107 , 500 93 
Delaware... -.....-. as 11,900 89 | North Dakota-____--- 14,100 54 
oS Fe Reese: eee 1, RTS fis eke) Ares Wah eee -- 
J. 50,200 40 || Oklahoma............... 57,900 71 
a ae: 51,000 51 SS a ae 58,800 92 
Ne eee? 16,800 74 
i) | aie 11,400 4 Pennsylvania. .........- 222,000 78 
Rhode Island_-._...-.-- 10,300 43 
Indiana ._....- ees eee 111,300 86 || South Carolina_._.....-- 58,500 91 
SEES Fae SP: 97,700 101 South Dakota........... 24,300 SS 
Kansas coda agtiecmieas 74,900 96 || Temmessee_.............- 61,200 64 
Kentucky.........- mest 46,600 GS tl Detect lees 125,100 49 
J ee ee 28,100 _ ek) CRD UNRRRRRIIENS 30,100 98 
J TOR ee 6,900 22 || Vermont.-_-......-- a 7,900 59 
ss ae 48 ,900 OB 1) gi i a dacciesen cient 100,800 96 
Massachusetts. ________-- 300 5) Washington_.........- 80 ,300 80 
Michigan ................| 200,300 81 West Virginia........... 46,100 91 
eee ee 27 , 200 ih. eee 71,700 55 
i” Se 55,000 89 | Wyoming. .--............. 13,700 9S 
ee ae 84,500 72 








1 Estimates of employment for which coverage 
has been approved, regardless of effective dates. 
Includes, in addition to employment shown in wage 
reports, data on employees recently covered but not 
yet represented in tabulated wage reports. 

2 Approximate percent of all State and local gov- 
ernment employment (other than that under com- 
pulsory old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
coverage) that is actually covered. Based on data 
from the Bureau of the Census for total State and 
local government employment as of October 1956 
(latest available). Where the percentage exceeds 100, 


the excess is due primarily to changes in employ- 
ment levels between the reference period for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and October 
1956 (the Census period), and should be taken as 100. 

3 Includes 700 employees of interstate instrumen- 
talities not distributed by State. 

4 Not included in statutory definition of State for 
purposes of agreement. 

5 Less than 0.5 percent. 

6 No agreement. 

Source: Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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group are policemen and firemen, 
who were covered under the special 
provisions permitting States to obtain 
coverage for policemen and firemen 
who are members of a retirement 
system. 

Of the approximately 800,000 em- 
ployees who were brought under 
coverage during the last 6 months 
of 1957, it is estimated—very roughly 
—that 325,000 were in the State of 
New York, 180,000 in Pennsylvania, 
45,000 in the State of Washington, 
42,000 in Florida, 27,000 in Wisconsin, 
and 25,000 in Minnesota. 


Old-Age Benefits in Cur- 
rent-Payment Status, by 
State, December 31, 1957* 


Old-age insurance benefits under 
the Social Security Act were being 
paid on December 31, 1957, to 6.2 
million persons—about 1.1 million 
more than in December 1956. The 
average monthly benefit at the end 
of 1957 is shown in the accompany- 
ing table, which also gives the per- 
centage distribution of the number 
of beneficiaries according to the size 
of their. benefit. The data are classi- 
fied by the beneficiaries’ State of res- 
idence at the close of the year. 

In December 1957 the average old- 
age benefit amounted to $64.58, which 
was $1.49 higher than the average 
in December 1956. The higher average 
resulted partly from the greater pro- 
portion of benefits computed on the 
basis of earnings after 1950; the 
proportion increased from about 50 
percent in December 1956 to 58 per- 
cent in December 1957. A second 
factor increasing the average pay- 
ment was the rise in the proportion 
of beneficiaries whose benefits were 
computed under the provision that 
permits up to 5 years of lowest earn- 
ings to be excluded in calculating 
the average monthly wage. This pro- 
portion was about 35 percent at the 
end of 1956 and had increased to 50 
percent by the end of 1957. The 
average old-age benefit amount went 
up each month of the year, from 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance. 
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$63.09 in December 1956 to $64.58 in 
December 1957. 

One-fifth of all old-age beneficiar- 
ies were receiving monthly benefits 
of $90.00-$108.50; about 235,000 of 
them were receiving the maximum 


benefit of $108.50. Almost two-fifths 
(38 percent) were receiving benefits in 
the $60.00-$89.90 range, almost three- 
tenths were receiving benefits of 
$30.10-$59.90, and about one-seventh 
were receiving $30.00 or less. Actuar- 


Number and average monthly amount of old-age insurance benefits in current- 
y 


payment status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit, by State, 
December 31, 1957 


[Percentage distribution based on sampling ratios that vary inversely with the number of beneficiaries in 
the State] 





Aver- | Number 
State ? age of 
(ranked by size of old-age old-age 


Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 














average benefit) bene- | benefici- | ,, $24.00— «. $30. 10- $45. 00— $60.00— $75.00- $90.00- . ‘ 

fit? | aries | Total “g9°gq $30.00 yy" 99 “59:90 | 74.90 | 89.90 | 108.40 5108-50 

OM. cdecscse2 $64.58 6,197,532 | 100.0 1.3 13.0 12.1 16.5 21.8 15.2 16.3 3.8 
Connecticut ---._-- 71.78 102,904 | 100.0 9 6.8 8.2 13.8 22.6 20.4 22.7 4.6 
i re 71.08 257,149 | 100.0 1.0 9.3 9.7 14.5 18.7 15.5 24.7 6.6 
New Jersey.........| 70.64 232,974 100.0 1.2 7.9 9.0 14.5 22.4 17.7 22.2 5.1 
Ohio___-_- oe _. 68.31 339,672 100.0 1.0 11.0 10.2 15.4 20.8 15.3 21.1 5.2 
Pennsylvania.__....) 68.17 444,591 100.0 L.2 9.6 10.7 15.0 23.3 17.8 18.9 3.6 
Illinois____- cncant Mena 372,256 | 100.0 1.5 10.7 9.5 15.5 21.9 16.5 20.0 4.4 
Massachusetts__-_--- 67.86 245,666 100.0 8 8.3 9.5 16.6 26.3 18.1 17.0 3.4 
INOW. SORE ou cco nes 67.72 692,564 | 100.0 1.0 9.6 10.1 15.3 23.3 18.6 17.5 4.6 
Rhode Island_______| 66.61 42,641 | 100.0 1.4 7.3 10.1 17.4 27.2 19.4 14.9 2.3 
Florida. -.--- canal Soae 195,441 | 100.0 1.5 12.5 11.4 15.7 19.8 16.6 18.5 4.0 
Washington_______. 65.86 116,365 100.0 1.2 12.2 10.7 17.8 20.6 14.5 18.2 4.8 
Utah oe: _.| 65.65 21,367 = =100.0 9 12.3 10.1 15.9 20.7 16.4 18.7 5.0 
Delaware-_._......... 65.11 14,550 100.0 1.3 11.3 11.5 16.4 24.9 15.3 15.4 3.9 
California........... 65.07 518,568 | 100.0 1.0 11.6 12.6 18.1 21.0 14.5 16.8 4.4 
iS. ee 65.00 183,624 | 100.0 2 13.1 12.3 15.6 20.6 15.3 18.2 3.8 
Wisconsin acsunel ee 162,401 | 100.0 1.3 13.3 11.9 16.7 20.3 14.4 18.0 4.1 
Nevada...........-.| 64.89 6,676 | 100.0 3 12.9 13.4 Shad. 18.4 12.6 16.7 3.5 
Oregon ..| 64.74 83,259 | 100.0 S 12.5 11.5 19.2 20.8 14.7 16.7 3.8 
Montana ; 64.62 25,048 100.0 .6 13.9 10.8 16.5 23.5 13.8 15.6 5.3 
Arizona.............| 4.@ 28,295 100.0 1.7 15.7 | 16.0 18.9 16.2 16.6 3.8 
I og is, 63.79 2,535 | 100.0 1.3 13.8 12.7 17.8 21.1 12.5 17.8 3.0 
Maryland.-.--__....-- 63.18 80,816 | 100.0 1.9 13.7 12.2 16.6 | 23.5 14.7 14.2 3.2 
Minnesota_- ..| 63.17 129,582 100.0 1.4 14.8 12.2 16.9 21.7 14.3 15.4 3.3 
New Hampshire__._| 68.13 31,348 100.0 a 13.1 14.0 18.1 26.2 13.0 12.9 2.0 
Colorado ae 63.08 51,798 100.0 1.5 15.1 13.4 17.0 21.3 14.2 14.4 3.1 
W yoming._- : 62.82 9,547 | 100.0 1.1 13.1 12.5 16.5 24.1 15.7 14.2 2.8 
it (ee 62.50 23,110 | 100.0 1.1 12.4 13.8 19.9 %3.1 15.0 12.3 2.4 
Missouri scence | [ae 177,222 | 100.0 2 14.0 14.3 16.7 22.6 14.3 13.8 3.2 
West Virginia____- .| 62.42 64,875 100.0 1.5 15.9 13.1 16.3 23.8 14.6 12.4 2.4 
OR nS 62.13 117,732 , 100.0 1.4 15.3 12.7 16.5 22.5 14.4 14.5 2.7 
North Dakota_-____- 61.74 19,101 100.0 1.6 16.9 13.9 16.8 21.6 13.7 10.2 §.3 
Idaho__- ee eS 23,182 100.0 1.4 15.5 13.9 17.9 21.7 14.1 12.7 2.8 
| a oe tae 61.17 12,367 | 100.0 2.2 17.0 12.9 18.1 21.4 18.0 8.8 1.6 
South Dakota__-___.| 61.16 25,495 | 100.0 8 15.4 13.6 15.2 24.0 15.8 12.0 3.2 
Nebraska_ cinta Me 57,530 | 100.0 a!) 14.4 14.5 17.2 24.3 13.6 12.4 2.7 
Vermont eae 18,013 | 100.0 ca 13.3 15.2 18.3 26.7 13.6 9.9 1.9 
Kansas <uatle. ca mee 84,998 | 100.0 1.4 15.3 15.4 17.8 21.2 14.0 12.3 2.6 
Maine__ = ee SG 60.16 48,751 100.0 1.4 16.3 14.5 18.5 23.1 14.2 10.1 1.9 
Oklahoma i 58.88 70,224 100.0 2.1 17.5 14.8 17.9 22.2 12.0 10.9 2.6 
New Mexico..._.--. 58.38 14,338 | 100.0 2.2 19.7 16.5 16.6 20.0 10.2 12.0 2.8 
ER? LE. 58.09 210,266 100.0 2.5 18.4 15.0 18.4 20.7 11.5 10.8 2.7 
Ji ae 100.0 hd 19.0 16.1 17.9 21.0 12.8 9.5 2.0 
Kentucky... .....-.- 100.0 1.¢ 18.9 16.5 18.1 22.4 11.0 9.6 1.9 
Lewisiana......<.... 100.0 2.2 20.4 14.8 17.6 21.5 10.2 10.3 3.0 
South Carolina____- 100.0 2.8 21.0 16.4 18.5 19.3 12.0 8.2 1.8 
Alsbawne...... 0.2 100.0 2.0 22.3 16.2 18.2 20.1 10.2 8.9 | 
North Carolina ____- 100.0 2.2 19.0 17.2 19.2 22.7 10.9 re 1.6 
a 100.0 3.1 20.4 17.2 17.9 20.5 10.9 8.2 1.8 
Tennessee _________- 100.0 2.3 22.3 18.1 18.8 19.9 9.3 7.6 1.7 
Aveenees .......0s2<e 100.0 2.0 24.5 17.6 18.1 20.1 9.0 7.2 1.5 
Mississippi---..._-- 100.0 2.9 | 28.6) 20.9 17.3 | 18.0 6.2 4.8 1.3 
Virgin Islands_-_-_-_- 100.0 2.6 29.5 29.1 12.5 15.7 4.6 5.4 6 
Puerto Rico-_-_-_--.--- 100.0 2.1 38.3 27.8 13.0 12.0 3.6 2.4 8 
ee Eee 100.0 4 8.9 9.5 16.2 | 30.7 17.4 14.6 2.3 








| For persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a 
widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit or 
a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, 
the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is com- 
bined with the amount of the old-age benefit. Ac- 
tuarially reduced benefits payable to women aged 
62-64 at entitlement may be represented in all the 


amount-of-benefit intervals except that for $108.50 
and account for all the cases in the $24.00-$29.90 
interval. 

2 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 

3 Except for beneficiaries living outside the con- 
tinental United States, State distribution based on 
50-percent sample tabulations. 
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ially reduced benefits payable to 
women aged 62-64 at entitlement 
may be present in all the amount-of- 
benefit intervals except the one for 
$108.50, and they account for all 
benefits of $24.00-$29.90. 

Benefits of exactly $30.00, going 
generally to persons entitled to the 
statutory minimum, were being paid 
to about 805,000 old-age beneficiar- 
ies—33,000 more than at the end 
of 1956. As a proportion of all old- 
age beneficiaries, however, the num- 
ber of persons receiving a $30.00 
benefit declined from 15.1 percent 
at the end of 1956 to 13.0 percent 
in December 1957. The proportion 
of old-age beneficiaries receiving a 
monthly benefit of $108.50, the max- 
imum amount payable, increased from 
1.2 percent ir. December 1956 to 3.8 
percent at the end of 1957. 

In December 1957, as in past years, 
old-age beneficiaries living in Con- 
necticut were receiving the highest 
monthly benefits — an average of 
$71.78—and those in Mississippi were 
receiving the lowest, $49.67. The 
ranking of the States by size of 
average old-age benefit remained 
about the same. The four States 
with highest average benefits and 
the four States with lowest average 
benefits were the same in December 
1957 as in December 1956. The other 
States, in general, also retained the 
same relative positions in the rank- 
ing. Many of the farm States in the 
Midwest, however, showed increases 
in the number of old-age beneficiaries 
and in the average benefit amount 
substantially greater than those for 
the Nation. The difference reflects the 
large number of self-employed farm 
operators who became entitled to 
benefits in 1957 for the first time. 

Monthly benefits ranging in 
amount from $75.00 to $108.50 were 
being paid at the end of 1957 to 
almost 48 percent of the old-age 
beneficiaries in Connecticut but to 
only 12 percent of the beneficiaries 
in Mississippi. Only 16 percent of 
the old-age beneficiaries in Connecti- 
cut but 52 percent of those in Mis- 
Sissippi were receiving benefits of 
$24.00-$44.90. In Puerto Rico the 
average benefit was only $41.98, and 
68 percent of the old-age beneficiar- 
ies were receiving less than $45.00. 
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of Michigan’s Tenth Anniversary 

Conference on Aging, on preparation 

for the leisure of later maturity, psy- 

chological aspects, and_ practical 
plans for the best use of free time. 

FRAZIER, LOUDELL, and GEBHART, DORO- 
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tutions for Aged. Chicago: Amer. 
ican Public Welfare Association, 
1957. 16 pp. 50 cents. 
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by the Kansas State Department of 
Social Welfare, for stimulating com- 
munity interest and helping to train 
volunteers to work with residents of 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
{In thousands; data corrected to June 9, 1958) 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 





| Unemployment insurance 















































, Tem- 
page Aree, nas and Survivor benefits porary 
ee disability Rail- 
, Castel cette ae Se eS Soa aes | ee road 
Year and ‘ : 
Total ; , ; under Vet- |Unem- 
month Rail Civil Monthly Lump-sum Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
Social “o4 Ni bd Veter- areas = <a 2 ene Te Unem- laws 1 legis- ment 
apices y ri ead ans Ad- Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- lation " Insur- 
Security | Retire- | Com- Atria ke) me Servine fans Ad-| Seclal : 5 ape 
| Aet mant ite. minis- | Social road Service ans Ad-| Socia ment ance 
Act sion 2 tration? Security | Retire- Com- minis- Secu- Other § Insur- Act 9 
4 : Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
Act 5 sion ? tion & Act? } 
Number of beneficiaries 
| 
1957 | 
°° Ee: Se | 7,355.9 451.1 268.0 2,782.5 2,572.0 219.6 88.5 (12) 66.5 12.8 26.5 1,310.5 51.1 57.9 
May Santen nedes 7,573.2 453.0 271.0 2,789.3 2,602.5 220.1 90.0 (42) 65.5 13.0 24.2 1,199.4 40.4 49.0 
Re PPS pee 7,710.1 454.7 274.0 2,796.5 2,632.0 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 58.2 12.5 22.2 1,171.6 40.2 39.7 
RE eer 7,911.6 456.1 276.8 2,802.4 2,655.8 221.6 92.5 (12 52.3 12.4 25.5 1,061.4 41.1 42.0 
Sen, tee Lt a 7,999.7 456.0 279.9 2,807.0 2,678.5 222.2 92.6 (12) 43.2 12.2 33.3 1,021.9 42.7 50.7 
September.|........... 8,099.8 458.3 283.1 2,808.0 2,691.6 223.4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 12.7 33.0 975.0 38.7 42.6 
cL SS Soe, ee 8,204.8 460.9 286.2 2,812.3 2,719.5 224.5 95.0 (2 61.8 12.8 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 53.4 
November.|-_-..--- 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 2,817.6 2,741.0 | 224.8 95.6 2) 57.4 12.1 34.9 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 
December_|_.......--- 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 2,819.3 2,774.2 225.8 96.5 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 45.5 102.2 
1958 
feet A ae 8,412.5 463.1 295.3 2,822.7 2,792.3 227.0 97.2 (22 50.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
oa - 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 (12 57.4 13.0 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
eee EE eee 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 99.4 1,190.3 64.7 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 143.7 
. . Ae, Sa 8,756.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2,871.5 230.0 101.2 (2) 74.1 13.2 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 157.2 
Amount of benefits 3 
19@)....... $1,183,462 | $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 $317,851 $6,371 2 eee $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |...........- yf $15,961 
ee ee 1,079,648 | 51,169 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 RUEeO lecsaccu. 111,799 13,270 sh | aa ur. 14,537 
oe 1,124,351 | 76,147 122,806 68,115 325, 265 39,523 5 O08 4..3.... -, 111,193 15,005 PR isc hunchbea ee 6,268 
_ ae 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 * 2 ee 116,133 17,843 fs 2 ae 7, 3, 917 
. 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 73,451 » eee 144,302 22,034 SPU okdcasddanee 62,385 $4,215 582 
| | 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,146 83,874 697 ,830 99 , 651 %. 2 254, 238 26.127 DER. isewaghcxeoun 445,866 126,630 2,359 
1946__....- | 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127 ,933 : .--| 333,640 27,851 30,610 ....-----|1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
_, eee 4,658 , 540 287 ,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 1,676,029 149,179 19,283 |.........| 382,515 29, 460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
ee 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 510,167 28,599 
1949_______| 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 1,692,215 196 , 586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 31,771 30,103 7 430,194 103,596 
ne | 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 1,732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
. | 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 506 , 803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 33 ,356 26 , 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
RRR | 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
a | 7,353,396 (2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 1,840,437 743 , 536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 46,684 
_, ae 9,455,374 2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921,380 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 y 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107 ,666 157,088 
ee 10,275,552 '3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2.057,515 1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 112,871 42,233 51,945 1,350,268 87,672 93,284 
ee 111,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 2,101,798 1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 70,443 
| \13,559,732 5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 (2,173,029 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 754,975 | 138,785 47,912 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1957 | | 
April. 5. 1,053,073 | 414,809 | 43,291 38,131 177,205 115,887 11,453 4,719 59,402 13,396 4,475 3,594 154,329 5,155 | 7,227 
May...-.-- 1,057,617 | 427,303 43,521 38 ,823 177,612 117,591 11,506 4,762 59,539 13,082 4,373 3,416 145,657 4,222 6,211 
sume... 1,039,946 | 435,378 43,714 | 39,160 176,079 119,259 11,579 4,807 59,025 11,678 3,905 3,003 123,540 | 3,710 5,109 
July.......| 1,071,289 | 448,954 | 43,856 39,613 180,180 120 , 657 11,628 4,874 64,310 10,486 3,804 3,298 130,130 | 4,539 4,960 
August..._| 1,070,527 | 454,917 | 43,870 | 40,376 179 , 483 121,837 11,678 4,934 64,060 8,606 3,587 4,780 121,333 4,406 6,660 
September_| 1,072,401 | 461,164 | 44,111 | 41,184 179,374 122,847 11,762 5,009 64,033 11,406 3,921 4,783 113,325 3,793 5,689 
October___| 1,118,812 | 467,838 44,402 | 41,804 190 ,656 124,397 11,839 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 4,573 5,476 131,832 3,014 ,da2 
November_| 1,130,181 472,987 | 44,540 | 42,058 190 ,658 125,733 11,879 5,127 68,073 | 11,672 3,962 4,909 136,627 | 3,104 8,852 
December_| 1,217,245 477,924 | 44,614 42,565 190,904 | 127,531 11,943 5,178 68 , 162 12,449 4,243 5,550 207,110 4,574 | 14,498 
F 1958 | 
January...| 1,336,793 482,528 | 44,690 | 43,305 191,698 128,627 | 12,029 5,345 68,854 10,172 4,098 5,383 313,012 6,925 20,127 
February_| 1,352,024 | 489,855 | 44,954 43,447 191 ,325 129,948 | 12,095 5,365 68 ,725 11,503 4,201 3,786 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March.-.__| 1,420,483 497,971 | 45,247 | 44,316 191,893 | 131,441 | 12,171 5,511 68 ,922 12,995 4,797 4,060 370,248 9,285 | 21,626 
April.....- 1,473,605 507,817 45,563 44,771 193 ,837 133, 221 12,263 5,564 69,174 15,019 5,508 4,037 403 ,845 9,833 | 23,153 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’’ benefits), and, 
beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning Dec. 
1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Cana! Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
visors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 
® 4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few ‘“‘childhood disability”’ benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

' 6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis execpt for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period 


1955-58 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 

















Period contributions ! ae Taxes on State un- | Railroad un- 
aE Ba carriers employment Pr nn | employment 
contributions 3 and their insurance taxes® insurance 

Retirement Disability 2 - employees contributions 4 contributions * 

and survivor sin , 

Fiscal years: 
ig i ne Le ON ee ee pe Lee $6,442,370 |......- an: eee $808 , 207 $634 , 323 $1,328,722 $324,656 | $34,043 
Se Ree ee 6,539,849 $337 , 199 1,171,155 616 ,020 | 1,537,127 330 ,034 | 77 ,858 

10 months ended: } | 
yo SRR ne ee Fa mee Cg eh ee 709 ,674 489 , 216 999,911 | 320 ,863 | 19,153 
, ee os ee GEE locabassvebouwcce 1,050 ,660 480,839 1,202,270 | 327 ,049 | 57,233 
Po ee ee eee 5,440,833 1,033,155 461 ,981 1,195,285 | ,084 | 73,746 

1957 
Ee EER ne A ene, 632,911 31,249 45.650 14,939 169,528 1,511 562 
|. ~ TAS ten ae 8 aT 1,141,249 122,338 67,058 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
471,013 65,737 53,437 52,048 | 12,409 1,586 8,577 
365,882 38,768 51,752 19,359 | 173,916 | 754 | 765 
829 ,053 112,664 75,757 83,581 3, 882 | 11,065 
433,600 54,899 102,791 53,858 10,495 | 623 | 12,650 
341,408 34,791 118,472 30,740 116,175 | 726 810 
626 , 362 80 ,422 100 ,782 68 ,796 195,684 | 739 10,173 
345 ,063 42,822 123 ,493 49,177 12,067 687 13,830 
1958 

pS et oe ae 267 ,657 36,189 121,885 18,721 78,772 53,272 532 
RS ee ae 886,581 119,443 113, 282 77,722 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 
|, STS, Can Rees | ER Ae BN 598,151 74,963 103,610 42,977 8,651 4,691 | 15,176 
CS er enone ae eee Oe 747,075 83,350 121,330 17,051 179 ,064 1,685 | 810 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; be- 
ginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjust- 


ments. 


2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 
3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 


tirement and disability fund. 


4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


begin- 
ability insurance funds. 


Act. 


and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary dis- 
Data reported by State agencies. 

5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

(Continued from page 2) 
when many disabled workers were 
awarded benefits that were reduced 
by other benefits that they were re- 
ceiving because of disability. Since 
then, however, the average benefit 
has risen steadily, to $74.00 at the 
end of April. 

Monthly benefit awards numbered 
271,400 in April—about 57,000 more 
than in March but 30 percent less 
than the near-record number awarded 
in April 1957. Mother’s benefits, pay- 
able to young widows or divorced 
wives of deceased workers who have 
in their care dependent children en- 
titled to benefits, were awarded to 
a record high of 9,300 persons. Bene- 
fits awarded during the month in- 
cluded 15,600 disability insurance ben- 
efits awarded to disabled workers 
aged 50-64 and 2,100 child’s monthly 
benefits awarded to disabled persons 
aged 18 or over whose disability began 
before age 18 and who are the depend- 
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ent children of a deceased or retired 
worker. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$15.0 million were awarded in April 
to 77,000 persons, more than in any 
other month since the beginning of 
the program. The average lump-sum 
payment per worker was $202.80, only 
50 cents less than the record high 
established in November 1957. 


@ Almost 2.0 million initial claims, 
which represent new unemployment, 
were filed during April by jobless 
workers covered by the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs and the 
program of unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees. The total 
was about 10 percent higher than 
that in March, partly because of ad- 
ministrative factors, and it was about 
80 percent greater than the number 
filed a year earlier. 

Insured unemployment failed to 
show the seasonal decline usual in 
April, as further cutbacks in the 


metal, machinery, aircraft, and auto- 
mobile industries offset the improve- 
ment in service and various outdoor 
industries. The average during the 
month was 3.3 million—slightly more 
than in March and 124 percent 
greater than the average in April 
1957. About half the States reported 
higher averages than in March; Mich- 
igan, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
for the second successive month, had 
the highest numerical increases. 

A 9-percent rise in the amount of 
benefits paid to unemployed workers 
brought the total for April to almost 
$404 million—an increase of 162 per- 
cent from the amount a year earlier. 
The average weekly benefit check of 
$30.88 paid for total unemployment 
was 35 cents higher than that in the 
preceding month. Benefit exhaustions 
showed a marked increase, as more 
than 231,000 claimants exhausted 
their rights to benefits—40,000 more 
than the number in March and dou- 
ble the number a year earlier. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


{In thousands] 














Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period Net contribu- : Invested in U.S : 
“ton annem. | Interest Benefit Administra- Government Cash Total 
ceived 2 avments ivee nses 3 ‘ alanres assets 
and transfers } received payments tive expense: sacurities ¢ balances issets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937—April 1958 $54,058 , 647 $4,808 ,029 $35, 420,965 $1,246,101 $21 , 362,12: $837 , 487 $22,199,610 
Fiscal year: 
1955-56 > 6,442,370 494,889 5,360,813 124,339 22,043,031 550,078 22,593,109 
1956-57 ® 6,539,849 560, 558 6,514, 581 150,057 22, 263,318 765 , 560 23,028 ,878 
10 months ended 
April 1956 4,802,692 284,093 4,401,111 102,659 20,921, 895 892,421 21,814,016 
April 1957 4,927 , 587 323 ,994 5, 226,358 124,944 21,424, 200 1,069,188 22,493 ,388 
April 1958 5,440,833 329,673 6,453,574 146, 200 21,362,123 837 , 487 22,199,610 
1957 
April_- : : 632,911 20,493 646, 696 21,424, 200 1,069,188 22,493 , 388 
May : 1,141,249 8,088 648 , 202 22, 206,395 775,768 22,982,163 
June *___ R 471,013 228 ,477 640 ,021 22, 263,318 765 , 560 23 ,028 ,878 
July . 365,882 1,449 625,719 21,969 878 786,705 22,756,583 
August. 829 053 7,842 608 , 520 22,196,524 776,856 22,973,380 
September 433 ,600 15,399 626, 766 21,878,841 903 , 390 
October 341,408 20) ,329 640 , 336 21,781,477 704,853 
November : Li 626 ,362 8,629 636,111 21,621,070 850,814 
December : ; 345,063 226,412 637 , 704 21,565,885 826,972 22,392,857 
1958 
January _-____- . 267 ,657 1,437 632,608 15, 268 21, 249, 585 764,490 22,014,075 
February-__--_- 886,581 10,971 654,678 13,756 21,319,282 923,911 22,243,193 
ee eae 598,151 15,843 680,659 16,026 21,331,665 828 ,837 22,160, 503 
ae : 747,075 21,362 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837 , 487 22,199,610 
Disability insurance trust fund 6 
Cumulative, January 1957—April 1958 §_________ 1,015,510 8,119 129,838 3,810 858,659 31,323 889 , 982 
amen pent SONNET 8. Sacco i ood so dkckecawcwecn 337,199 Lf eee ae 1,305 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
1957 
ae ee ee en a ees en ee: oe ee ee ae 216 142, 500 | 5,752 148 , 252 
Eee ere eee eee Open ae eee OOS EDO TEL eae 216 250,700 | 19,674 270,374 
UN Ma es ok cee Ree cers ae 65,737 tC ase 216 325 , 363 11,895 | 337 , 258 
AES. a ee ae ae 38,768 bt See fe 2 245 360 , 263 15,536 375,799 
ANE SE eee ae Se 112,664 | 47 | 8,528 245 447,000 | 32,737 479 ,737 
oon herp Seen seem meant ae es 54,899 | 171 | 9,333 | 245 476,489 | 48,741 | 525,230 
2 a ee ee eee 34,791 148 | 11,437 248 | 530,620 | 17,865 | 548,485 
a ee eee eee! Pvc 80,422 238 | 13,067 248 | 567,991 | 47,839 615,830 
Bn ERE ESE 42,822 5,256 | 14,311 248 | 611,946 37,403 649 , 349 
1958 | 
| 
Pa ge eee ee Pe eke eae ot eee See 36,189 43 15,730 | 266 649,146 | 20,440 669,585 
ee See a 119,443 298 18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 
ne EON ea eae tide 74,963 | 184 | 19,193 266 789, 388 37,324 | 826,713 
| CET Ee, = SE See ec 83,350 354 20, 206 229 858 ,659 31,323 889,982 











! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable sub- preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. Be- 
sequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under voluntary ginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment between the two trust 
coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs funds. 
of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. bonds at time of purchase. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in the U.S. Government. 

1951 and 1956. 6 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 

1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of | ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, April 1957-April 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1958' 


{In thousands; data corrected to May 27, 1958] 





Wife’s or Chila’s ? Widow’s or 























Total Old-age nesbendte wiieunets Mother’s Parent’s Disability 3 
Item Oem menemidell mammentie sah wiepeimeeein Gs aie er 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- | | Num- 
ber |Amount) “her Amount) “}., jAmount *},, |Amount “},, Amount) *},, (Amount) “}.,- Amount) ber |4mount 
In current-payment sta- | 
tus at end of month: } 
1957 
Tee a) 9 927.9 $530,696) 5,584.2 $356,245, 1,625.2) $55,453 1,392.6) $52,794 989.5 $49,979 308.7 $14,807 AB: aa ae” 
May....-. -......-}10.175.7) 544,894) 5,734.4; 366,472, 1,684.1 57,519) 1,411.7; 53,572) 1,006.2 50 , 904 311.4 14,994 27.9} i aaa Bee 
June ‘ -...---|10,342.1) 564,437) 5,832.3, 373,280) 1,719.0 68,749 1,427.4) 54,283) 1,020.5) 51,707 314.9, 15,224 28.1 1,445 _ a eee 
. es rindi 10,567.4, 569,611) 5,913.0 379,047 1,743.6, 59,640 1,440.1) 54,862) 1,032.9 52,406 318.6) 15,470 23.3 1,456) 90.9, $6,730 
August_. : 10,678.2 576,754) 5,966.8 383,165 1,760.9 60,309 1,448.2 55,281! 1,043.8) 53,025 320.2) 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
September _...__- 10,791.5, 584,010) 6,029.4 387,759 1,778.7 60,986 1,459.2) 55,846) 1,055.0! 53,657 320.5 15,613 28.5 1,471 120.1 8,679 
October .-----|10,924.3, 592,236) 6,098.4 392,769 1,799.9 61,764 1,475.4) 56,601) 1,068.3) 54,414 $22.5 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
November nes 11,025.9 598,720) 6,148.7 396,494) 1,814.5) 62,310 1,487.7 > 57,228) 1,080.6, 55,118 325.1} 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5) 10,183 
December -_..-.---- 11,128.9 605,455) 6,197.5) 400,250 1,827.0) 62,802 1,502.1) 57,952) 1,095.1! 55,944 328.3) 16,102 28.9 1,501 149.8 10,904 
1958 
January is dicate sce 11,204.9 611,155 6,236.3, 403,699) 1,835.3 63,191 1,509.4) 58,365, 1,106.0 56,567 329.8) 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1 11,621 
February é 11,322.1; 619,803) 6,300.6 409,358 1,854.0 64,014 1,518.7 58,858! 1,119.5 57.345 331.4, 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9, 12,397 
March cs ? 11,460.6) 629,412) 6,380.2 415,822 1,875.3) 64,908) 1,531.9 59,485) 1,132.1 58,068 334.5) 16,523 29.1 1,514 177.6; 13,091 
pO aes 11,628. 1 641,038 6,476.9 423,649 1,903.6 66,076 1,545.8) 60,193) 1,147.2 58,959 338.0; 16,770 29.1 1,519 187.5; 13,872 
Awarded, April 1958____- 271.4 16,688 141.6 10,443 50.6 1,843 31.1 1,256 22.9 1,272 9.3 540 3 20 15.6, 41,314 
! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit or 
? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by the 

18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 

of a deceased or retired worker. 


Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 


benefits! in current-payment status, by indication of offset,’ and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end of 
the month, July 1957-April 1958 


[Corrected to May 27, 1958] 

















Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 
ped aia at eictchcpcceapteapett ® SS a ee, in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset offset 

Year and es a ee rr bel im eee es | on clei = 

—— Average A Neha, Average Average A heseris, ae Average 

‘i monthly monthly r monthly r monthly monthly r monthly 

Number ; : amount Number ; : Number : 2 amount Number amount 

amount betore amount amount befare hefen 
payable offset payable payable offact offset 
1957 
July. ‘ 90,888 $74.05 $81.10 81,207 $80.41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
August 109 , 937 72.12 81.36 94,556 80.46 15,381 20.82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
September-____- 120,141 72.24 81.35 103 , 569 80.44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76.60 
October ; 131,134 72. 24 81.32 113,058 80. 40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November 140,504 72.47 81.33 121,608 80.42 18, 896 21.30 87.16 10,388 76.79 
December 149,850 72.76 81.34 130,329 80. 46 19,521 21.40 87.24 10,926 76. 84 
1958 

January : : 159,088 73.04 81.35 139,016 80.49 20,072 21.47 87.29 11,489 76.89 
February 168 ,916 73.39 81.48 148,131 80.65 20,785 21.68 87.39 11,958 76.62 
March 177 ,626 73.70 81.57 156,337 80.76 21,289 21.85 87.53 12,538 76.94 
April... 187 , 456 74.00 81.70 165, 480 80.90 21,976 22.07 87.72 12,955 77.14 


1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. ; other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 
a workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability 





the project in operation in Minnesota HoscH, FLORENCE I. “Trends in Pub- Residence Laws.” Public Welfare, 
since 1953, “aimed at finding and lic Welfare Organization and Ad- Chicago, Vol. 16, Apr. 1958, pp. 
testing methods by which public wel- ministration.” International So- 103-105 ff. $1. 

fare can control and prevent the cial Service Review, New York, No. Concludes that residence laws are 
basic social probiems of dependency, 3, Oct. 1957, pp. 1-12. 70 cents. “out-of-date, inhuman and costly.” 
ill-health, and maladjustment.” HYDE, LAuRIN. “The Trouble with MKaltser, CLrara A. “The Social Group 


Bulletin, July 1958 23 








Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits | in current-payment 
status as of December 31, 1957, by type of benefit and by State 


[Amounts in thousands; except for disability beneficiaries and those living outside the continental United States, data are based on 50-percent sample tabulations} 











ore —s Wife’s or ate 2 Widow’s or , ’ fea hili 
— Total Old-age husband’s Child’s 2 widower’s Mother’s Parent’s Disability 3 
State of me 
residence : : | : J 
Num- | Num- | , Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
hee Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount her Amount be Amount ber Amount her Amount 














Total__ 11,128,897) $605 455.1 6,197,532 $400, 250.3 1,827,048 $62,801.6 1,502,077 $57,952. 1 1,095,137 $55,943.7 328,309 $16,102.5) 28,944'$1,501.3 149,850 $10, 903.6 























eee 168,851 7,400.3, 76,780; 4,249.0) 26,512 723.5; 39,419 1,201.2) 13,389 597.2 8, 256 338.6 932 44.0) 3,563 246.8 
Alaska... 4,890 244.3 2,535 161.7 276 8.3 1,660 54.6 145 7.1 218 8.3 10 .7I 46 3.6 
ee 55,787) 2,941.0) 28,295 1,827.8 7,712 263.5 12,183 450.8 4,025 204.0 2,204 106.6 207 10.3) 1,071 78.0 
\ ee } 113,822) 4,899.9) 59,708) 3,154.7) 21,844 568.6) 19,073 573.0 7,302 313.0 3,756 158. 1) 473 22.7) 1,666 109.8 
Calif...... | 868,293 49,062.6) 518,568) 33,744.0) 125,692) 4,459.7) 109,487) 4,721.8) 82,130) 4,228.2) 20,505) 1,049.9] 1,515 81.2) 10,396 777.8 
Colo....... 91,870, 4,887.0; 51,798) 3,267.6 15,317 514.9) 13,366 518.5! 7,890 396.9 2, 406 120.0! 137 6.6) Sou 62.5 
Conn...__- 176,236; 10,870.5) 102,904) 7,386.8) 28,079! 1,097.1 16,771 776.7; 21,598) 1,175.9 3,999 219.0) 376 20.6) 2,509 194.4 
_ as 25,182) 1,420.1 14,550 947.3 3,726 136.7} 3,088 129.1) 2,704 141.6 680 34.7) 70 3.7] 364 27.0 
| ae 38,754, 2,091.0) 23,110 1,444.3 4,123 144.8 5,617 202.7 3,965 198.1 1,260 53.6} 76 3.8} 603 43.7 
_ Ve 333,633) 18,500.2) 195,441; 12,949.9' 58,600 2,074.4) 40,533) 1,496.4) 24,645 1,249.4 8,481 397.4) 606 — 5,327 392.7 
| 

| See 174,907 7,750.0 82,214 4,521.8 23,418 665.1 42,139) 1,303.2 13,810 619.3 8,646 341.3) 899 41.6) 3,781 257.7 
Hawaii... 23,382, 1,158.6 12,367 756.5 2,990 2.2 5,173 172.3 1,495 68.9 987 41.9 58 3.1 312 23.7 
Idaho--.-- 40,732, 2,102.8) 23,182) 1,426.0 7,554 246.2 6,013 233.2 2,560 119.7 992 48.4 74 3.8 357 25.5 
aa 650,279 37,911.3 372,256) 25,375.2 105,254 3,880.0 74,013) 3,217.1 71,893! 3,806.5 16,179 859.6) 1,599 88.9) 9,085 684.0 
i fae 325,583 17,978.2; 183,624) 11,936.1 58,409, 2,049.2 39,878 1,655.7 31,015) 1,577.9 7,964 418.9 622 33.6 4,071) 306.8 
ae 197,956 10,472.0, 117,732 7,315.2 40,151; 1,351.2 18,918 734.2 15,201 742.2 3,981 197.4 280 14.8 1,693 117.0 
Kans. ..._- 145,584 7,489.6 84,998 5,156.9 29,641 957.6 15,404 600.9 11,144 533.7 2,995 148.4 237 11.9) 1,165 80.2 
_< PAWS 197,259 9,116.3 99 , 250 5,684.1 35,923) 1,020.9) 36,917) 1,172.6 14,292 674.0 7,225 321.4 767 38.4) 2,885 204.¥ 
aoa 128 , 460 5,922.1 58,775 3,365.0 18,152 532.5 30,077, 1,001.3 12,044 554.3 6,430 280.5 575 27.4) 2,407 161.1 
Maine.-.-- 82,641 4,272.5 48,751 2,932.8 12,736 416.7 9,811 357.7 8,005 387.4 2,149 100.7 203 10.2} 986 67.0 
ae 149,022 8,066.7 80,816 5,105.6 20,767 732.4 22,549 911.1 17,179 881.6 5,277 268.0 368 18. 2! 2,066 149.8 
Mass.....- 412,681 24,308.4) 245,666) 16,671.2 62,003, 2,332.6 38,583) 1,678.2 49,034; 2,589.1 10,548 556.4 871 46.8) 5,976 434.1 
Mich.....- 476,239, 28,285.7| 257,149) 18,278.7 83,031} 3,142.2 63,441 2,774.2 2,062; 2,819.3 13,436 729.6 S61 49.1) 6,259. 492.6 
Minn.__.... 219,648, 11,832.9, 129,582 8,185.8 40,931; 1,390.5 24,251 947.9 17,571 SYY.3 5,217 266.1 342 18.1; 1,754 125.2 
Miss... ... 106,980 4,259.3 54,008 2,682.5 18,978 456.7 21,859 590.4 5,981 252.8 4,205 164.9 646 30.7; 1,243 81.3 
| eS 304,394 16,160.1, 177,222) 11,069.7 54,758) 1,816.4 33,518 1,256.9 27,642 1,389.9 6,948 335. 2 704 36.2) 3,602 255.8 
Mont.....- 43, 260 2,359.4 25,048 1,618.6 7,215 254.0 6,319 245.6 3,183 160.3 1,097 53.5 76 3.8 322 23.6 
ee 95,552 4,969.7 57,530 3,517.9 19, 580 641.7 9,123 349.7 6,640 317.6 1,852 87.8 119 5.9 708 49.1 
eee 11,314 637.5 6,676 433.2 1,161 40.2 2,246 98.1 763 39.4 300 14.7 32 1.6) 136 10.3 
i: ee 50,992) 2,801.3) 31,348 1,978.9 7,538 260.9 5,400 216.1) 4,872 243.4 1,224 60.4 64 3.3) 546 38.3 
een 408,670 24,790.8) 232,974) 16,457.8 64,411, 2,509.8 41,609, 1,916.7 52,369 2,839.3 10,963 604.0) 1,077 61.9} 5,267 401.3 
N. Mex... 32,138 1,439.4 14,338 837.0 4,570 134.4 9,282 286.7 1,731 80.6 1,769 71.4 135 6.7 313 22.6 
= eae 1,163,982, 68,392.5) 692,564) 46,900.4) 175,371, 6,555.8) 112,586) 4,927.5, 135,741! 7,166.9 30,587 1,619.3) 2,786 154.2) 14,347 1,068.4 
_ & ae | 212,454 9,369.1) 100,453 5,544.9 32,530 892.5 48,443 1,495.2 15,735 704.4 10,198 409.2 841 39.7; 4,254). 283.2 
N. Dak...| 33,091 1,677.7 19,101 1,179.3 7,029 230.5 4,284 140.2 1,641 77.6 853 38.8 60 2.9 123 8.4 
Ohio___-_- 618,628; 35,782.1| 339,672) 23,202.7) 106,726 3,968.4 75,294, 3,233.5 71,569 3,805.0 16,870 904.1) 1,292 70.0) 7,205 548.4 
i ae 131,681 6,433.3 70,224 4,134.5 24,383 738.7 20 , 603 746.1 10,185 478.8 4,243 199.4 338 16.9 1,705. 118.9 
Oreg.....s.. 135,503 7,568.8 83,259 5,389.9 22,271 764.0 15,085 636.3 11,011 555.5 2,455 128.1 205 11.1} 1,217 83.9 
« eee 823,757; 47,452.3, 444,591) 30,309.2 137,403 5,087.8 95,387. 4,089.6) 104,722 5,466.7 25,895) 1,388.0) 2,486 133.5) 13,273 977.5 
=e 59,739 1,786.4 28,574 1,199.6 10,818 194.3 17,159 278.1 934 36.8 1,941 62.4 239 10.5 74 4.7 
_ aan 70,948 4,111.9 42,641 2,840.2 10,506 383.4 6,433 277.9 8,339 431.7 1,795 94.0 121 6.6; 1,113 78.1 
Ss. Ghewi: 4. 104, 562 4,512.2 45,628 2,528.6 13,528 373.2 28 ,529 841.8 7,851 351.1 6,044 227.0 501 23.4; 2,481 167.1 
S. Bak. wc. 43,511 2,224.3 25,495 1,559. ¢ 9,110 298.7 5,000 177.7 2,608 124.2 1,020 47.4 62 3.2 216 13.8 
TeGRi no... 187,142 8,281.8 5,113.6 31,939 856.4 35,103} 1,121.9 14,020 628.7 7,555 321.8 811 39.2) 2,936 200.2 
ii 417,281| 19,975.9 12,214.7 70,345, 2,102.1 79,393) 2,852.0 33,679, 1,580.7 16,091 730.0 1,402 69.2) 6,105 427.2 
Utah... 42,256 2,267.6 1,402.8 7,602 266.4 7,863 316.1 3.639 184.1 1,381 70.4 97 5.1 307 22.7 
| eee 30,786 1,605.9 1,094.5 5,146 168.9 3,431 129.6 2,975 144.4 sll 40.1 48 2.6 362 25.8 
yh ee 626 23.1 351 16.4 74 1.8 160 3.3 15 6 23 8 1 (4) | 2 
197 ,973 9,376.0 98 ,874 5,703.9 30,152 891.7 39,048 1,305.9 17,393 §23.1 8,197 367.8 785 38.0 245.6 
_ aes 194,334 11,007.00 116,365 7,663.5 31,636, 1,109.6 22,084 945.2 17,541 885.3 3,917 203.9 254 12.9 186.6 
_ fo, a 140,540 7,022.0, 64,875 4,049.4 24, 281 760.6 28,413) 1,010.8 12,333 594.9 6,603 326.4 676 33.9 246.0 
i 281,091) 15,565.9,; 162,401) 10,537.7 52,201 1,815.7 29,986, 1,240.0 26,569 1,386.7 6,489 344.8 489 25.8 215.2 
Wyo-.--- 16,334 869 ,6 9,547| 599.7 2,603 85.8 2,514 97.7 1,111 55.1 376 18.3 22 1.3 11.7 
Foreign___- 67 ,687 3,708.2 39, 298) 2,625.9 10,342 340.4 7,559 241.1 7,238 353.5 2,576 103.8 417 21.7 257 21.8 

1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, 2 Includes benefits payable beginning January 1957 to disabled persons aged 


or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was 18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, are included only in the ' of a deceased or retired worker. 





number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is 3 Payable beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 4 Less than $50. 
Work Process.’ Social Work, New ment; includes case studies. Covers all stages of a survey, from 


York, Vol. 3, Apr. 1958, pp. 67-75. Kramer, RALPH M. “The Changing Planning to final report. 

$1.75. Role of County Welfare Depart- Natrona, CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WEL- 
KELLAM, CONSTANCE E., and WILLIAMS, ments in the Community.” Public FARE. Group Work Papers, 1957. 

JOHNNIE U. Casework Services for Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 16, Apr. 1958, New York: National Association of 

Older People. Chicago: American pp. 113-116 ff. $1. Social Workers, 1958. 82 pp. 

Public Welfare Association, 1957. Moser, C. A. Survey Methods in So- $1.75. 


12 pp. 50 cents. cial Investigation. London: Wil- Includes Social Values and Social 
Describes the kind of services pro- liam Heinemann, Ltd., 1958. 352 Group Work, by Helen U. Phillips; 
vided by one county welfare depart- pp. 35s. Evaluating Movement of Individuals 
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Table 


7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit 


payments in calendar year 1957, by State 


{In thousands] 


Monthly benefits ! Lump- 
































Beneficiary’s a oa 
State of moor) A oa Supple Disa pg 
Total Old-age mentary | Survivor bility ments 2 

WOO se BE hee crasideied $7 ,404 ,023 $7, 265, 241'$4,888,437) $799,380 $1,520,749 $56,675) $138,782 
BU... EUR San cnesees 88 , 563 86 , 732) 51,026 9,415 25,008 1,283 1,831 
Alaska... .- EEE EEN “See 3,093 3,037 2,057 148 813 19 56 
Ce SE oe 35,204 34,438) 21,927 3,464 8,642 405 766 
pO EES SOS eo 57 , 27¢ 56,288 36,834 6,816 12,067 571 985 
oS a ee ee 605,773! 594,740) 416,672 58 ,674 115,351} 4,043 11,033 
nr ena 59,840 58,843} 40 058 6,570 11,890 325 997 
2 ee eee 136,057} 133,439 92,509 14,315 25,605 1,010 2,618 
ES ae ee 17,423) 17,111 11,580 1,770 3,621 140 312 
MEE SOE, cise asasuchdndwnbas 26, 126) 25,578) 17,994 1,983 5,374 227 548 
(| RS Pe beet 223,001} 219,941) 156,072 26,065 35,763 2,041 3,060 

| 
a OT 92,901| 90,691} 53,978 8,778 26,596 1,339 2,210 
an ee ee 14,145 13,990) 9,320 1,238 3,309 123 155 
_ | ee SE ee 24,589 24,194! 16, 567 2,911 4,583 133 395 
SS eae ae 466,708] 456,920) 311,288 49,390 92,687] 3,555 9,788 
aT ae eee 216,759} 212,819} 143,483 25,368 42,373 1,595 3,940 
ERR: Sa Oe A OC 121,635) 119,627] 84,421) 15,427 19,171} 608| 2,008 
a EN "| 87,054] 85,617| 59,426) 11,025 14,749 417 1,437 
eee ere 107 , 557} 105,735) 66 , 857 12,445 25,368 1,065 1,822 
SS i Sate 72,620 70,868 41,558 7,102 21,371 837 1,752 
ES aS Oe 53,811) 52,830 36,971 5,479 10,032 348 981 
| 
ee ee ee Pe ne 100, 278) 97 ,929 63,347 9,723 24,080 779) 2,349 
meemachusetts..... .o<...e<ccace 307,349 301,969) 211,197 30,971 57,545 2, 256) ), 380 
OT 344,656) 338,124) 221,992 39,779 73,793 2,560) 6,532 
Minnesota.........-..---- ¢ 140,251} 137,919) 96,352 16,545 24,371] 65 2,332 
ee || Es aes 48,102 47,175) 29,759 5,276 11,717 423 927 
ee ee ere 194,900] 191,333] 132,995) 22,020 34,988 1,330 3,567 
| Sy ee ae Se 27 , 382! 26,924! 18,606 2,985 5,210 123 458 
CO Sa eee 57,011) 56,088) + 39,977 7,229 8,627 255 923 
a SS aR ee. 2 7,771| 7,580 5,204 548 1,684 54 191 
WVOW JERI PEBINO. 6.655. <<naecses< 35,113} 34, 464! 24,694 3,425 6,146 199 649 
f | , 

a > a ees 309,731 303,535] 205,485 32,917 63 ,047 2,086 6,196 
pee Wloric’.- ogc cacae 17,128 16,735 9 ,867 1,736 5,015 117 393 
eo: eee IST SESS 857,545, 840,557) 586,815 86,052) 162,138) 5,552 16,988 
i Le ee ees 108 , 969) 106, 557| 63,971 11,035 30,078 1,472 2,412 
North Dakote......>s.....<<«<.. 17,630} 17,386) 12,183 2,329 2,830 44 244 
ERS rr RT BATES, 441,810} 433,530} 286,539 50,791 93,350 2,850 8,280 
ot aes PRLS 76,682 75,356) 49 , 226 9,032 16,480 618 1,326 
2 a ees are 92,633! 91, 296) 65,767 9,702 15,391 436 1,337 
Pennsylvania.................-.. 596,374) 585,381) 382,671 67,171 130,458 5,081 10,993 
yt. 20,139 19,869 13,468 2,278 4,099 24 270 
ee 51,742 50,789} 35,743 5,095 9,545 406 953 
South Carona. ............+<«<- 52.920! 51,623 29,406 4,875 16,47: 869 1,297 
LS a ae 24,098) 23,798) 16,755 3,149 3,822 7% "300 
Tennessee ee SOA, Pe 97 ,688 95,728) 59,740 10,527 24,420 1,041 1,960 
MIE < inisicdseteaccecucsesised 238,528; 233,344) 144,887 26, 279 59,957 2,221 ), 184 
eee 27,412} 26 ,933 16,872 3,366 118 479 
i eee eee 19,854) 19,484 13,502 2,165 3,683 134 370 
Ai BO aes 270 261 191 22 7 1 9 
a ae 113,064 110,667) 68,817, 11,527, 29,046 ,277 2,397 
Washington 1s et ae ar 136,073 133 ,837 94,737 14,361 23 , 769 970 2,236 
La eS ee 86,494 85,033 50,514 10,150 23,090 1,279 1,461 
Ml ne ee ee 188 444 185,224 126,914 22,546 34,645 1,119 3,220 
| EE ne ee 10,57 10,382 7,209 1,089 2,023 61 188 
PONS oi Bee 45,280 44,993 32,347 4,302 8,231 113 287 








1 Distribution by type of benefit (other than dis- 
ability) and by State estimated. Supplementary 
benefits are paid to wives aged 62 or over, wives 
under age 62 with child beneficiaries in their care, 
dependent aged husbands, children under age 18, 
and disabled children aged 18 or over whose dis- 
ability began before age 18 and who are children of 
old-age beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are 


paid to aged widows, dependent aged widowers, 
children under age 18, disabled children aged 18 or 
over whose disability began before age 18, widows 
or divorced wives with child beneficiaries in their 
care, and dependent aged parents of deceased in- 
sured workers. Disability benefits are paid to dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 1957. 

2 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample. 





Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance: Number of aged 
beneficiaries! receiving monthly 
benefits per 1,000 population aged 
65 or over,? by State, December 31, 
1957 








Aged bene- 
ficiaries per 
1,000 aged 


State (ranked by number of 
aged beneficiaries per 1,000 
aged population) 











population 

ar eeeenenen coor ayMen oe I. 550 
I a icsccincertistherinicsitriniecliatiinit 696 
EEE Pee ee 2 = 657 
ING POI oon enc anewenenmnas 657 
0 area ee Ee See.” 650 
ll ee ee 648 
og 644 
BRS. eS See 632 
po ee 627 
CO” aa ee ae 618 
2 2 * SEA eee 618 
SPE a See 611 
ey 606 
FOES, 0 cnn oc adilncasenanesewentil 600 
We ONE 5 85 cee on kimeswnqenetia 599 
UO aS > ee ee 596 
a SESE 4 585 
0 MS So eee eee 574 
OO ES ee eee eet: 572 
.: *) I eee eee 571 
Mo ke 560 
es ca. bb danas cakebaennameenge 554 
py | RR oe eee 549 
SEES EEO ieee ee ee es. S44 
0 ES Fer ae rere vee 541 
0 ree 522 
EE os inca dnncesnsenntneesnn 519 
OS” ee eee eee ee 519 
OY ae eyes 518 
PS See eee 515 
| a eens eee ENS 514 
OO EE, ree 509 
| aa ee 507 
Tc cnmntmnnhacanaaall 506 
. a Or Pe pimseguminaidiad 503 
eee Se a 496 
ft ee 494 
0 " tt haa 483 
pO Sa See BS 469 
a a 467 
2, Pe ae eee 457 
oo bi 447 
OE SEE ae 434 
[SO ee ee ae 434 
District of Columbia--.-..-.-.------- 433 
., MR eh eee ey 425 
Ess iota nnancieccassaaaaa 408 
ee a 407 
CR edo Soda cacuscessiccens 405 
Re ee er ee 402 
Niger OR a enn ccannaswasnes 392 
PS EE ee 374 
Pte TNO. 2 2c 5 sa cowendascd ase 320 
po 206 
1 Persons receiving old-age, wife’s, husband’s, 


widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s benefits; adjusted 
to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 62-64, (2) 
wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child benefici- 
aries in their care, and (3) duplicate counts for bene- 
ficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits. 

2 Based on estimated population as of December 
31, 1957. 

3 Continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. State distri- 
bution of beneficiaries living in the continental 
United States based on 50-percent sample tabula- 
tions. 





in Social Group Work, by Helen 
Northen; Social Group Work With 
Children in a General Hospital, by 
Carol Young; and Social Group Work 


Bulletin, July 1958 


Service for the Mentally Retarded, 
by Frances Grove. 


Ross, Murray G. Case Histories in 
Community Organization. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
259 pp. $3.50. 
The theory of community organiza- 


tion and the relationship between the 
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Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, April 1958: 





























Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
es a an Vee 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment bys eekly 
Region and State place- | Ps ae eae TE ASIEN de 
ments unemploy- 
_ . ' “ , Average ment # 
Total ? | Women Total Women Weer iniinen | ‘weekly Weeks | Average 
com- ns id ; } number of com- | weekly 
pensated | = |  bene- pensated | payment 
} ficiaries | | | 
a 5 404,044 |1,982,793 645,439 | 14,755,214 4,316,202 | 13,054,539 | $403,844, 589 2,966,941 | 12,210,002 $30.88 § 3,302,276 
Region I: 
Connecticut _ - eae 6,234 37,398 17,016 272,741 103,217 247,880 8,639,475 56,336 237 ,845 35.56 63 ,487 
_ ES eee 1,085 16,075 10,667 135,659 52,605 103 ,893 2,295,885 23,612 95,056 22.61 29 , 986 
Massachusetts : 11,347 76, 567 39 , 393 539,453 215,614 485,810 14,494,935 110,411 415,411 | 32.20 121,694 
New Hampshire_- : 739 10,173 8,251 68,105 29,510 46,739 1,076,989 10,622 42,614 24.03 15,332 
Rhode Island____..__--- 1,115 18,999 11,079 119,234 56, 563 109,810 | 2,903,210 24,957 100,649 27.45 26,905 
Vermont... cae 919 3,095 1,282 27 , 466 8,678 25,005 598 , 189 5,683 23,420 | 24.56 5,872 
Region II: 
New Jersey. ...--- 9,155 76,733 36,947 673,079 283 , 787 662,817 21,247 ,090 150,640 604, 558 32.83 150, 288 
New York..........-- 62,304 269 , 720 109 ,345 1,738,869 676,420 1,542,731 61,248,741 350 ,621 1,424,313 33.00 391,368 
Puerto Rico_..--....-- 2,245 638 207 7,566 2,550 1,027 26,678 233 1,017 () _ ae 
Virgin Islands... _..__...-. 143 1 0 0 0 4 49 1 4 +. Sn ree 
Region III: 
Delaware a a 559 3,263 907 30,610 7,642 1,121,535 7,844 32,110 33.57 6,888 
District of Columbia__-_-_- 4,559 4,067 1,125 40,670 12,311 8,118 35,020 26.60 8,940 
Maryland _______- ae 5,166 32,394 13,200 205, 537 59,135 6, 48,795 200,850 31.10 | 46,514 
North Carolina___- he 8,746 59,050 29,010 313,202 133 , 27 287 ,306 5,659 ,056 65,297 264,811 | 20.52 68 ,502 
Pennsylvania... -_....--- 17,844 207 , 838 69,547 1,508 ,621 417,162 1,397 , 265 40 ,943 , 980 317,560 1,291,088 30.41 343,452 
a. eee 5,732 19,816 6,819 139,716 40,394 122,702 2,819,219 27 , 887 114,561 23.68 31,618 
West Virginia__...______- 1,475 22,959 2,505 227 , 208 26,096 183,13 4,341,532 41,621 168 , 864 24.51 52,149 
Region IV: | 
Alabama......__- pees 6,777 22,764 5,902 45,722 158 , 277 3,611,854 35,972 152,314 23.12 46,113 
eS eee , 15,739 31,415 9,754 48,535 108 ,127 2,600,695 24,574 102,163 24.54 35,375 
Georgia________- Sao ee 7,908 29,306 11,345 79,946 184,312 4,245,314 41,889 169, 198 23.91 52,465 
Mississippi-_-_-______- “- 6,802 14,267 4,929 28 , 562 73,211 1,520, 585 16,639 67,576 21.41 24,240 
South Carolina_________- 5,427 15,599 6,176 42,116 81,028 1,712,242 18,415 73,695 21.75 23,788 
een... ........--.... 7,137 30,197 10,058 88 ,099 225 , 553 5,273,489 51,262 209 ,660 23.94 64,026 
Region V: 
Kentucky ----- Sa as, 3,408 28,700 7,656 ‘ 68,561 235 , 247 5,846,738 53,465 222, 286 25.37 66,143 
Sea ee 7,443 199,215 27 , 133 1,2 217 ,324 1,133,635 41,371,149 257 ,644 1,112,036 36.85 296 , 389 
. See ee ae 16,114 123,852 28 ,603 211,190 887 , 303 29, 204 ,673 201 , 660 854,544 33.49 223,147 
Region VI: 
SEE Se eee eee 14,830 93,819 31,678 778,691 260,811 698 , 976 21 ,324 , 987 158,858 651,117 31.36 176,836 
ee é 3,984 64,822 19,799 405 ,358 111,580 356 , 96 10,347 ,433 81,136 338 , 140 29.89 89,840 
painnesote.............--- 6,745 18,346 4,815 242,463 46,988 2 6,486 ,339 50,536 212,153 29.69 53,578 
ft) ee 5, 267 28 ,524 5,726 239,035 56,839 6,490,364 44,420 179,465 33.77 52,100 
Region VII: 
SE 6,998 9,080 3,332 71,901 24,946 65,010 1,653,010 14,775 58,441 26. 58 15,880 
aaa 8,658 10,398 2 206 81,657 18,916 79,962 2,299 , 507 18,173 75,611 29.17 17,640 
SSE ae 6,064 51,902 21,555 284 , 963 86,051 229,744 5,990 ,902 52,215 202, 966 27.90 64,448 
a ee 4,796 3,191 1,494 41,000 13,943 40,271 1,103,852 9,152 38 ,679 27.94 8,463 
North Dakota_-_____- — 2,257 1,053 212 27,749 2,654 22,043 597 , 988 5,010 20,419 27.72 4,584 
South Dakota________- 1,822 1,023 290 12,124 2,357 11,362 285,711 2,582 10,550 25.89 2,607 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas_...........- ae: 6,054 17,020 5,352 120,361 25,688 74,363 1,514,519 16,901 68 ,972 20.82 27 ,483 
Louisiana.__._..---- : 6,165 19,258 3,074 130,605 22,169 104,673 2,373,192 23,789 97 ,973 23. 28 29,820 
Oklahoma_____--- : ze 11,845 14,219 3,817 123,154 30,863 88 ,068 2,178,544 20,015 82,282 25.42 27 , 604 
| eee 40 ,696 50,460 11,547 361,213 78 , 567 315,344 7,635,315 71,669 300 , 413 24.57 80,106 
Region IX: 
eloreado.......;.~.<.-<<: 6,023 6,912 1,329 63,072 12,630 58 , 506 1,830,733 13,297 54,461 32.03 13,500 
Montana Si wail iets: 2,120 4,108 948 66,073 14,370 63 , 664 1,765,628 14,469 63 , 664 27.57 11,973 
New Mexico....-.._--- 4,559 620 30,381 3,937 29,764 753,441 6,771 27,991 25.86 7,327 
een... TLeeS SS 4,560 1,115 48 ,654 12,049 43,947 1,349 , 536 9,988 40 , 226 31.74 10,238 
Wyoming-_--_____-- 1,779 290 18,101 3,351 17,235 611,548 3,917 15,472 36. 21 3,868 
Region X: 
a ee 8,376 1,937 57,925 13,158 41,557 1,099 , 690 9,445 39,672 26.86 12,690 
bo a Sse 159 ,032 44,844 1,387,082 408 ,154 1,256,932 41,273,085 285 , 666 1,194,786 33.56 305,401 
Rae eae eT 2,019 736 21,962 10,643 18,552 450.275 4,216 14,600 27.01 (7) 
I li te on 3,544 854 27,710 7,560 27 , 585 1,038 , 407 6, 269 25,917 38.49 5,974 
Region XI: 
J ae eee 629 1,615 249 31,594 3,051 31,637 1,171,451 7,190 29,723 37.18 (7) 
Idaho__-__- Ra A, ES 3,592 2,536 392 33,895 5,415 30,122 1,062,457 6,846 28 , 560 35.76 6,908 
Sa ee 3,436 17,370 2,700 144,457 32,036 139 990 4,771,979 31,816 130,494 34.75 31,100 
J as 5,761 29,167 5,672 224 048 52,466 202,658 6,121,487 46,059 191 , 592 30.78 47 ,631 
1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation pro- ‘Includes 56 placements made during April in Guam, where an employment 
gram, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. service office was officially opened in February 1958. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 7 Data not available. 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 





community worker and the individual, Smmmons, Harotp E.; LEwIs, VERYL; for Rehabilitation in Public Assist- 
community groups, and the com- GROSSMANN, MAURICE; and STEPHEN- ance. (Series on Services and 
munity. SON, DALE. Teamwork in Services Training—I.) Chicago: American 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1957—April 1958: 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 















































Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid | | Aid | 
| children the | to to the | Gen 
| | ¢ 
_—- ——— _ perma- Ceaar | Old- |depend-| Aig | Perma-| ora] 
Yearand | Te Old-age Aid to nently pec? ee | : age a | a | eee 
} month Total ? assistance Recipients the blind and ig ey Total | assist- | chil- | — | and | — 
a Se A totally — ance | dren totally |, 0 
| Families dis- (recip- | | dis. | (cases) 4 
Total Children | abled | | ients) | | abled | 
| ae ee Te _— | | | | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 —— ee ee en ee i ee ee ee 
April 2,508,104 642,611; 2,376,082) 1,814,287 107,974 279,148 325,000} .......- (5) +1.1 +0.3 +1.1 —3.3 
May... 2,506,394 646,224, 2,392,527, 1,826,673 108 , 142 281,865 309 ,000}....._.- —0.1 +.7 +.2) +1.0 —5.0 
June___- 2,503,820 647,207| 2,398,792) 1,831,924 108 ,443 283 ,910 2ee,G001.......... —.1 +.3 +.3 +.7 —4.9 
July 2,500,712 644,102) 2,391,192) 1,826,543 108 , 667 285,545 290 ,000).......- —.1 —.3 +.2 +.6 —1.2 
August : 2,498,152 644,953) 2,398,768) 1,832,615 108,611 285 , 928 WE Ow ccicecins —.1 +.3 —.1 +.1 +.1 
September_- 2,493 , 890 646,952) 2,413,863) 1,845,570 108 ,433 285,709 288 ,000|......-- —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1 —.8 
October ae 2,495,830 651,482) 2,433,476 1,861,772 108 ,452 287 ,410 298 ,000).......- +.1 +.8 (8) +.6 +3.3 
November_.- 2,491 , 486 657,016, 2,456,633) 1,879,870 108 ,481 288 , 963 312,000).......- —.2 +1.0 (8) +.5 +4.9 
December -- 2,487,483 667,280! 2,498,196) 1,913,260 108 , 434 291 , 247 344,000). ......- —.2 +1.7 (5) +.8}| +10.1 
| 
1958 
January 2,480,860 678,078 2,541,178! 1,946,187 108 , 214 293 , 468 302.0001_........ —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8) +13.9 
February _- 2,474,557 690,027; 2,587,697) 1,981,829 107,731 295,704 422,000} ......-- 3 +1.8 —.4 +.8 +7.8 
March 2,470,707 704,537; 2,641,953) 2,023,630 107,788 299 ,875 452,000|_......- —.2) +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.9 
April 2,466,035 716,320; 2,687,930) 2,057,987 107,900 304,872 454 ,000).......- oY +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.5 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 ie. = —_s es em ee es Caer “eae a —4 
|. $257 ,072,000)$146 , 560,554 $62,323 ,996 $6,854,191) $16,436,709 $18,544,000 +0.3 +0.4 +1.6 +0.3 +1.3 —3.7 
May.........| 256,601,000) 146,766,526 62,471,755 6,901,479; 16,697,046! 17,291,000 —.2 +.1 +.2 +.7 +1.6 —6.8 
June 255,472,000) 146,870,779 62,467,775 6,925,697! 16,778,530; 16,133,000 —.4 +.1 (5) +.4 +.5 —6.7 
July -.- 256,032,000) 147,642,412 62,369 ,825 6,990,762) 16,990,220' 16,199,000 +.2 +.5 —.2 +.9 +1.2 +.4 
August _-- 256,714,000) 147,922,885 62,611,460 6,981,959; 16,973,423 16,232,000 +.3 +.2 +.4 —.1 —.1 +.2 
September 256,605,000) 147,377,859 63,332,635 6,942,681} 16,870,915) 16,137,000 (5) —.4 +1.2 —.6 —.6 —.6 
October____- 263,893,000) 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,571| 17,093,589) 17,149,000 +2.8 +2.7 +2.9 +3.4 +1.3 +6.3 
November-. 264,857,000 150,609,473 65,739,420 7,160,124) 17,296,872) 17,848,000 +.4 —.5 +.9 —.3 +1.2 +4.1 
December 269,798,000) 150,950,861 67 , 207 ,975 7,183,862) 17,481,142; 20,558,000 +1.9 +.2 +2.2 +.3 +1.1) +15.2 
1958 
January -.--- 274,843,000 151,562,201 68 ,624 431 7,186,969; 17,741,992, 23,597,000 +1.9 +.4 +2. (®) +1.5) +14.9 
February... 277,817,000 151,153,017 70,012,017 7,168,691 17,910,363) 25,223,000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
March 284,045,000 151,455,718 72,021,054 7,189,901; 18,198,590 27,579,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
April__-- 285,220,000 151,009,093 73,456,013 7,191,081; 18,477,244 27,725,000 +.4 —.3} +2.0) © +1.5 +.5 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
ject to revision. determining the amount of assistance. 
? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 4 Beginning September 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage 
medical care from general assistance fundsand from special medical funds;data change based on data for 52 States. 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
> Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 6 Increase of less then 0.05 percent. 
Public Welfare Association, 1957. for Parents. Springfield, Ill: THomas, Epwin J., and McLeop, 
16 pp. 50 cents. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1957. Donna L. “A Research Evaluation 
STEVENSON, T. H., editor. Building 88 pp. $3.50. of In-Service Training and of Re- 
Better Volunteer Programs: Eleven GoopricH, D. WELLS, and BOoMER, duced Workloads in Aid to Depend- 
Accounts of Why and How Volun- DonaLp S. “Some Concepts about ent Children. Public Welfare, 


teers Are Employed in Active Wel- Therapeutic Interventions with Chicago, Vol. 16, Apr. 1958, pp. 
fare Work. Princeton,N.J.: The Hyperaggressive Children: Parts I 109-112 ff. $1. 


Foundation for Voluntary Welfare, and II.” Social Casework, New x 

| 1958. 112 pp. York, Vol. 39, Apr. 1958, pp. 207- Health and Medical Care 

| TULANE UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL oF So- 213, and May 1958, pp. 286-292. Arian, W. Scott. Rehabilitation: A 

CIAL WorK. The Use of Group 50 cents. Community Challenge. New York: 
Methods in Social Welfare Settings. Jacoss, TINACLAIRE. “Casework with John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 247 
New Orleans: The University, the Very Young Child in a Hospi- pp. $5.75. 
1957. 79 pp. Processed. tal.” Social Work, New York, Vol. Presents basic principles and tested 
Report of a workshop on the appli- 3, Apr. 1958, pp. 76-82. $1.75. methods of effective community plan- 


cation of group methods to adminis- assinc, Rose. “Neglected Children: ning for rehabilitation. Includes a 


trative services, children’s services, A Challenge to the Community.” biblography. 
and medical and psychiatric services Social Work, New York, Vol. 3, Apr. BusH, ELLEN Dovctass, and LLEWEL- 
in social welfare. 1958, pp. 30-36. $1.75. LYN, CHARLES E. “A State-Wide 
‘ , ig g i i h iment with Psychiatric Con- 
Child Welfare Eight case studies of children that Experim sychia 


illustrate the problems faced daily sultation.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
GETZ, STEVEN B., and REES, ELIZABETH by social workers and children’s hospi- cago, Vol. 16, Apr. 1958, pp. 127-130. 
L. The Mentally Ill Child: A Guide tals. $1. 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


State 


Ct Ee es ee, See 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

Delaware . hi 
District of Columbia__---_- 
Hawaili-___.-_. 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas os 
Louisiana ___- 
Maine____- oa 
Massachusetts_- 
Michigan. 
Minnesota_- 
Montana___ 
Nebraska_ 


Nevada Rm 
New Hampshire__- 

New Jersey __- 

New Mexico_- 

New York- Ktie 
North Carolina_____- 

North Dakota 
Ohio Se 
aes 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
|) | Ae ae ee 
South Carolina. 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 
. =) ee 
Virgin Islands__- 
Virginia ____- 
Washington________-- SS Sean oe 
Sa Te ee eee 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


made without Federal participation. 


April 1958: 


Aid to dependent 
Old-age assistance . 
ld-age assistance inition, 


$13,861,722 $4,040,061 


1,905 1,169 
~~” 162,740 5,248 
1,596,996 837 , 228 
588,117 40,665 
287 , 280 92,520 
1,912 "1,058 
8,562 29, 559 
1,895,147 385, 289 
450 ,679 111,925 
~~" 301,856 68,503 
203,610 9,693 
73,320 15,585 
1,727 ,447 154,861 
553,372 21,634 
573,150 127 ,000 
nat UC” 5,318 
15,462 mhketeaSoae 
81,260 14,892 
219,070 31,490 
65,784 5, 255 
1,652, 571 910,815 
64,973 38,844 
94,929 23,623 
552,987 12,654 
558 , 900 215,616 
379,955 51,049 
253,785 235, 564 
65 3 60 , 567 
7 57.080 40), 257 
51,978 41 S865 
315 137 
yee 519,867 |  ~—~—«170,749 
33 ,620 58,505 
553 ,947 153,439 
36,001 6,464 


assistance. 
5 Data not available. 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the 
permanently and 
totally disabled 


General 
assistance 


$460 , 107 $2,496, 686 


2 $7,362,000 





3 830 5 er . 
aa a (3) 4 26,945 
5,155 19,219 @ 
82,512 cided 119,746 
2,833 12,344 
5,219 66 ,336 
1,624 ieee | SPR ee eee 
4 2,216 618 
546 2 Side el 
63,234 394,188 4 556,666 
20,774 ( 
{ 
6, 232 51,310 
4,218 43,419 
2,814 11,817 
20 383 339, 561 
283 20, 262 
17,626 8,172 
1,910 é 
15,795 19,028 
870 ( ( 
2,758 9,896 
9 333 48 507 165,937 
2,052 13,086 17,804 
54,284 807 , 249 171,105 
4,710 36,955 4 237,539 
739 12,774 4 22,107 
32,682 135,804 41,230,941 
11,424 49,620 ( 
3,321 88 ,377 91,541 
63,401 110,561 185,109 
792 27 , 408 4 40,857 
£10,709 
4113,194 
4,151 4,662 ceaciaa 
1,266 11,220 980 
) 5D 130 
ibnmes a 411,608 
5,786 78,761 192,999 
1,735 23,534 410,833 
10,947 41,530 198,771 
665 3,792 26,814 


these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ; 
‘ Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. IN- 
TERSTATE CLEARING HOUSE ON MEN- 
TAL HEALTH. State Action in Men- 
tal Health, 1956-57. A Summary of 
Financial, Legal and Administra- 
tive Developments in State Mental 
Health Programs. Chicago: The 
Council, 1958. 95 pp. $2. 


LANE, Morton. The Effect of the 
Massachusetts Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law Upon the Employment 
of the Handicapped. (Rehabilita- 
tion Monograph 15.) New York: 
New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, 1958. 
23 pp. $1. 


NEW YorRK. STATE. INSURANCE DE- 
PARTMENT. Voluntary Health In- 
surance and the Senior Citizen: A 
Report on the Problem of Continua- 


28 


tion of Medical Care Benefits for 
the Aged in New York State. New 
York: The Department, 1958. 215 
pp. Processed. 


PaTTERSON, C. H. Counseling the 
Emotionally Disturbed. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 458 pp. 
Includes a discussion of the voca- 

tional rehabilitation of emotionally 

disturbed persons. 


PENNOCK, JEAN, L. “Farm Medical 
Care Expenditures.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 73, Apr. 
1958, pp. 287-294. 55 cents. 


“A Symposium on Geriatrics from 
The Hahnemann Medical College.’ 
Geriatrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 13, 
May 1958, entire issue. 175 cents. 
Discusses the problems involved in 

treating the geriatric patient. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
Service. Health Statistics from the 
U. S. National Health Survey. Pre- 
liminary Report on Volume of Phy- 
sician Visits, United States, July- 
September 1957. (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 584-B1.) 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1958. 25 pp. 25 cents. 

The first report in the series based 
on information collected through 
household interviews in the National 
Survey, which is a continuing pro- 
gram designed to determine the ex- 
tent of illness and disability in the 
United States. The report includes 
tables on the estimated number of 
physician visits and the distribution 
of the visits by sex and age of patient, 
urban-rural residence, place of visit, 
and type of service given. 
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Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, April 1958' 








Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 


children (per recipient) 


and totally disabled 












































Vendor Vendor Vendor | } | Vendor 

State Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- 

All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All | pay- ments 

assist- ments for assist- ments for | assist- ments | for assist- ments for 

ance ? to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- ance ? torecip- | med- ance? | to recip- med- 

ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 

care 2 care 2 care? | care 2 
Totel, GS States 4... cc cccccccs $61.24 $55.78 $5.62 $27.33 $25.84 $1.50 $66.65 $62.48 $4.26 $60.61 | $52.70 $8.19 
De EE aR REED 38.70 38.68 .02 8.42 8.40 01 35.93 35.93 | (8) 33.23 | 33.16 o7 
eT Sea ceeee Smee ae MER eer a 44.15 41.22 2.93 14.98 14.81 -16 49.54 46.98 2.56 33.71 | 30.88 2.84 
I se ed 84.02 78.12 6.00 45.43 41.78 3.78 105.03 99.16 FO Re ee iPS AS eee 
| eases o1 se Eee 92.30 81.05 11. 26 31.88 30.31 1.58 75.38 66.71 | 8.66 60.38 58.11 2.27 
i a eee 6 107.32 6 88.32 19.00 45.27 40.66 4.61 98.68 81.68 | 17.00 | 118.55 § 86.55 32.00 
SRE HS! RE TS eee a ee ; 71.97 66.34 | Se eee ees eae 
District of Columbia. -- 56.71 56.10 .61 28.64 28. 56 .08 64.15 64.00 14 67.28 66.36 -91 
a ee eee ee 51.45 45.87 5.58 29.60 26.85 2.75 63.76 57.10 | 6.66 64.14 58.60 5.54 
| EE Ie id ee eee 66.12 45.20 23.02 37.26 34.02 3.24 77.15 58.61 19. 52 79.94 56.13 25.13 

Sa ees ee 16.90 42.44 14.65 28.13 25.13 3.03 68. 56 7.30 11.42 (7) (7) (7) 

EE a a eee ei eee 72.77 63.41 9.73 33.79 30.51 3.42 78.52 69.19 9.99 76.19 | 64.93 11.93 
Louisiana --__- ear oes ates Be 63.32 61.69 1.64 20.98 20.88 .10 74.09 72.40 1.72 50.42 47.52 2.93 
Maine. _-_-- aS ee a eee 55.71 49.71 6.00 26. 66 25. 80 . 86 60. 26 54. 26 6.00 62.02 53.02 9.00 
Massachusetts. -................... 97.85 78.09 20.30 46.38 43.07 3.39 118.18 108. 44 10.12 118.89 85.14 35.80 
a ee ere 69.06 60.85 8. 26 37.07 36.81 . 26 72.20 69. 22 2.97 83.37 77.44 5.98 
Minnesota_-_______- 79.54 67.76 11.79 40.18 35.96 4.25 92.77 77.06 15.71 60.21 56.29 4.40 
Montana_- Ss ee See ey Le exe : BSS RR PO Se! Cee 73.63 68.85 ES ee 
Nebraska ___- 5, Fae 63. 66 53.06 10.79 27.11 26.63 48 79.60 63.40 16.33 67.74 54.43 13.54 
| ee re Eee eee 68. 2: 62. 26 5.97 ae: | See A eee 96. 40 90.45 5.96 (7) (7) (") = 
Now Hampenire.............<...<.- 67.87 52.67 15. 25 37.92 34.08 3.84 73.38 61.99 11.40 84.66 54.75 30.08 
New Jersey___.._-- ae ee 81.77 70.36 11.4 42.61 41.53 1.08 78.88 76.29 2.60 91.36 | 82.13 9.23 
New Mexico. -- : 2 53.59 47.16 6.43 26.19 23.61 2. 59 56. 66 51.41 5.25 56.59 50.01 6.58 
New York____-_- Se 93.89 76.83 18.51 39.78 36. 21 3.69 96.23 84.59 12.88 93.64 74. 54 20.79 
oo a 36.90 35°62 1.28 18. 22 17.82 .40 46.07 45.11 -95 42.41 40.09 2.32 
Werth Damen... .. 5... ccc cc cccccce 80.41 68.05 12.48 36.64 33.08 3.72 66.87 60.30 6.58 87.28 74.98 12.38 
Ohio es ee oe ee ee ol 64.81 58.73 6.09 24.60 24.44 16 65. 88 57.19 8.85 66.82 §2.29 14. 65 
Oklahoma..____- aoe ee: 4 69. 2¢ 63. 26 5.98 29.34 25. 57 3.77 84.99 78.96 6.03 76.48 70.40 6.08 
Oregon . > ee 80.36 59. 20 21.19 39.41 36. 67 2.77 84.32 73.39 10.92 89.99 69.09 20.99 
Pennsylvania ere 51.27 46.10 5.17 29.89 28.33 1.56 63.13 59.51 3.63 60.00 52.62 7.38 
Rhode Island_-_-.___- cnraeere ; 70.44 61.50 9.00 34.19 30.43 3.76 73.50 67.50 6.00 76.37 64.43 12.00 
Lea Fie Ne ae Ree ee 38.63 37.63 1.00 18.72 18.17 . 55 43.35 41.92 1.43 41.73 40.84 .89 
Utah es . 5 63.54 57.57 5.97 35.83 32.12 3.71 67.97 62.29 5.68 67.21 61.35 5.86 
Virgin Islands.__....____. a7) od 18.59 18.11 51 9.28 9.11 .16 (8 (8) (8 20.27 19.77 .50 
Washington ena 85.28 76.04 9.40 43.48 39.18 4.30 94.28 86.97 7.54 97.56 84.21 13.67 
West Virginia____- : 34.23 32.66 1.57 23.60 22.79 .81 38. 66 37.07 1.59 38.70 35.60 3.11 
Wisconsin___- : 75.05 60.91 14.52 43. 64 38.55 5.15 76.36 65.95 10.54 116. 57 83.88 33.09 
ee ee 71.07 61.27 9.80 36.38 33.88 2.51 74.52 64.29 10.23 68.68 61.31 7.36 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


iy also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 





for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay 
ments. See tables 13-16 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent 

6 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent care. 

7 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

8’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


represents data for the 48 





CHILD WELFARE FUNDS 


(Continued from page 15) 
well be greater today than in earlier 
periods of our history. In recent 
decades, for example, national ad- 
vances in such areas as the standard 
of living, public health, and social 


the increased emphasis on prevent- 
ing the need for foster care and 
providing alternative services, such 
as adoption, whenever possible. Popu- 
lation growth and mobility, metro- 
politan expansion, and many other 
changes that today affect families 


States. A large majority of the State 
welfare agencies have recently re- 
ported inadequate financing as one 
of the major limitations of their 
present-day programs of foster care. 
This limitation may also affect child 


security have materially reduced the 
proportion of children placed in 
foster care. Another factor has been 


wherever 


welfare services 
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they live are 
the requirements for financing child 
in practically 


welfare services generally, as the 
slow and uneven development of so- 
cial services for children in their 
own homes indicates. 


increasing 


all 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1958: 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 


ay nts ) 
Payments t Percentage change from- 








recipients 
| — ae [ree eS ee 
| Num- 
: ber of March 1958 April 1957 
State recip- in in— 
ients Total Aver- — 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total 2 2,466,035 $151,009,093 $61.24. —0.2 —0.3 —1.7 +3.0 
Ala.. = 103 , 233 3,995,231, 38.70 —.3 +. 1 —1.4 —12.9 
Alaska p 1,542 394,870 61.52 —.3 —.3) —3.0 —6.7 
Ariz. 14,075 777,583) 55.25 +.2 1.9 — nt 
an 7 55, 569 2,453,280) 44.15 —.8 —2.7' +1.2 +24.5 
Calif 266,166) 22,364,204 84.02 (4) —,} Jo 2 +12.3 
Colo.2 52,253 4,822,983 92.30 —.1 +6.1 —.3 +11.3 
Conn 15,120) § 1,622,725,5107.32 —.3 —17.4 —4.8 +14.2 
LL ee 1,544 76,053 49.26 —1.7 Kn) aioe aa 
D.c 3,109 176,314 56.71 —. 2 +.9 +3.4 +4.0 
Fla_- 69,155 3,728,837; 53.92) (4) (6 +.2 +9.6 
Ga : 97 ,895 4,238,785 43.30 (8) i..9 oe +1.0 
Hawaii_- 1,535 78,974) 51.45 —.5 1} —3.6 ae a 
Idaho 488,137 60.57 —.4 | ~% 8 —2.5 
_ ae ‘ 5,442,325) 66.12 —.3 —4.3 —5.6 ie 
Ind___. 30,759 1,750,056 56.90 —.7 —27| —6.6 aS 
lowa Se tr. 37 ,307 2,511,814; 67.33 =.S —.3) —4.2 —5.5 
Kans__ wi 31,038 2,258,785) 72.77 —.4 -.1); —4.8 —3.5 
aa 57 , 538 2,223,556 38.64 —.4 —.3 —1.6 —1.6 
La...........| 124,117, 7,859,320) 63.32) (4 $.2) +.1 + 4 
Maine... --.- 12,220 680,764 55.71 +.1 —.1) +4.2 +9.4 

! re 9,689 506,110, 52.24 —.3 +.1 —2.7 (8) 
Mass......-.- 85,086 8,325,946) 97.85 —.3 +1.8 —2.0 +10.8 
Mich ______- 67 ,003 4,627,145 69.06 —.4 +3.3) -—3.2 +6.3 
Minn ; 48 ,620 3,867,431) 79.54 —.4 2.2; —2.8 +1.5 
Miss__. 80 , 937 2,423,460) 29.94 (4) —.1 +.6 +4.8 
Mo... 123,442 7 54.50 —.2 —.1; —2.9 —3.0 
Mont..__- 7,981 61.74 —.3 —.3 —4.5 —4.7 
Nebr__- ; 16,496 63.66 —.4 —.3) —3.8 +15.5 
Nev. :< 2,588 68.23 +.5 +.8) +1.8 +4.3 
i ae 5,328 361,615) 67.87 —.3 —1.1) —4.4 —1.5 
aS ae 19, 206 1,570,482) 81.77) (4) +.6 —1.3 +1.3 
N. Mex . 10, 228 548,087, 53.59 +.6 +.5) +8.2 +9.1 
i aa: 89 , 298 8,384,170, 93.89 —.3 (4) —3.8 +.8 
N.C i : 50,760 1,873,185) 36.90 —.1 +.2) —1.8 +3.4 
N. Dak... 7,609 611,819) 80.41 —.2 +.6) —4.0 —.9 
Ohio a 90 , 863 5,889,181} 64.81 —.6 —.7; —4.5 —3.7 
SSS pon ac. 93,516 6,474,304) 69.23 —.1 —1.9) —1.1 +2.5 
i 17,934 1,441,205 80.36 —.1 +1.4) —1.1 +.5 
. See 49,127 2,518,702; 51.27 —.2 —1.6) —4.1 —2.8 
r. = Sede 41,612 336,921 8.10 —.2 —.1l) —2.3 —1.3 
_* aa 7,237 509,788; 70.44 —.5 —.3, —3.7 —2.2 
_» ee 35,675 1,347,101 7.76 —.5 —.3) —4.0 —2.2 
le. ee 9,766 505,738) 51.79 —.4 +4.9) —3.3 +6.3 
Penn... 57 ,026 2,203,145) 38.63 —.2 +.2; —2.6 +6.5 
., ae 224,826, 10,577,059, 47.05) (°) —.1 +.1 +5.0 
i ER 8,712 553,559) 63.54 —.3 —1.5 —5.2 —2.3 
_§ Seas 6,157 312,915) 50.82 —.2 +.1) —5.6 —4.7 
_- es 619 11,506; 18.59, —1.3 —1.8| -—7.7 —7.1 
sf tele a | 15,587 563,775} 36.17 —.6 —.3 -—3.2 +3.9 
Wash.......- | 55,287 4,714,984) 85.28 —.3 +.4 —.9 —2.7 
We Oe. 21,456 734,419; 34.23 —.4 +.2, —3.9 —11.1 
_ ee 38,147 2,863,109) 75.05 —.3 —1.3, —4.7 +1.3 
Wee es ctcon 3,674 261,110! 71.07 —.4 +.1) —4.6 +9.6 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,090 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $348,815 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $13,446 from general assistance funds 
were made to 49 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1958: 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 


a > ‘ hye — 
recipients Percentage change from 









Num- . Cota Rik acti 

State ber of March 1958 April 1957 

recip- in— in— 
ients Total CO ) —— tae Oe aa 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total ?_...| 107,900 $7,191,081 $66.65) +0.1 (3) —0.1 +4.9 
een 60,475 35.93 +.6 +0.8 +.2 —5.3 

Alaska... ._- 6,036 67.07) (4) (4 (4) (4) 
ae 51,454 64.16 +.8 6 —1.6 —2.3 
Ark 99,626 49.54 —.8 —2.8 —1.1 +16.9 
Calif. 1,444,328 105.03 +.2 —.3 +2.9 +17.4 
Colo 24,648) 75.38) +41.6 +.6 +.6 +10.0 
Conn 30,294. 98.68) —1.3 —15.6 —8.4 —11.1 
Del 19,071) 71.97 —.7 +.7 +17.3 +20.9 
D. ¢ 15,203, 64.15 —2.1 —3.3, —7.8 —8.2 
Fla_. 145,508 58.04 +.7 +.4 —.6 +8.0 
8... : 3,485 167,922 48.18 —.2 —.3 —.6 —.1 

Hawaii-_____- 82 5,228 63.76) (4 (4 (4 
Idaho... .-.. 177 11,446 64.67 0 —.8 4.3 —9.4 
(a a 3,240 249,981) 77.15 —.5 +4.4 —4.7 +5.9 
ee 1,819 124,711 68.56 —.2 —1.2 +.3 +6.5 
lowa 1,457 119,622 82.10 0 +.3 —2.4 —3.2 
Kans 624 48,994 78.52 +.6 +1.4 +.2 +.6 
Ky.- : 3,258 129,866 39.86 0 (3 +.3 +.3 
La ee ee 2,454 181,819 74.09 +.9 +1.5 +7.9 +7.6 
Maine..___- 469 28,264 60.26 —.4 —.6 —5.3 +.8 
Md__. - 458 26,190, 57.18) —1.1 —1.6 —2.6 —1.0 
Mass. : 2,015 238,138 118.18 +.4 +.3 +3.0 +14.7 
SS a 1,777 128,307, 72.20 +.3 —1.3 —.8 +.6 
oo as 1,122 104,088; 92.77) —1.8 —-.5 —5.3 —.7 
Reet... 8 5,318 205,643 38.67 +.5 +.5 +15.1 +14.8 

Mo.?_ f 5,093 305,580 60.00 +.1 +.1 (5) (5) 
Mont........ 399 29,380 73.63 —.2 +3.6 —2.9 +3.9 
ae 967 76,976 79.60 —.3 —2.0 +6.3 +29.4 
Nev_...._.- 146 14,075 96.40 +3.5 +5.2 +30.4 +54.2 
i: a 242 17,759, 73.38 —1.2 -—.5 —4.3 +1.9 
7S 899 70,917, 78.88 —.8 —.4 —4.5 —3.0 
N. Mex..--- 391 22,154! 56.66 —.5 —.1 +.8 +1.6 
a | 4,214 405,522) 96.23 +.1 +.6 —2.4 —1.5 
|. = 1 ae } 4,945 227,793 46.07 +.6 +.6 +.9 +3.5 
oi 111 7,423, 66.87 +1.8) —.7, —4.3 —.7 
Ohio_______- 3,693 243,305 65.88 +.3 +2.0| —3.8 +1.4 
ee 1,893 160,889 84.99 —.2 —.9| —2.6 +2.0 
OPee......<--< 304 25,632; 84.32; +41.0 —.2| —6.5 —5.3 
_ (foe 17,476 1,103,342; 63.13 0 (3) —.3 4 
oy ae 1,834 14,764 8.05 +.4 +.4 +5.0 +5.8 
Oe EERE 132| 9,702) 73.50) —.8| 43.1) —4.3 —5.6 
Bie 1,776| 74,438} 41.91) +.2) @) +.1 +.5 
LS 179 9,272; 51.80 0 +3.0 —8.2 —.2 
,: ae 2,908 126,067' 43.35 +.1) +.3) —4.1 +2.0 
a 6,004 306,319 51.02 +.4 +.3| —7.4 —3.1 
Utah... .. 223 15,157| 67.97, +1.8| —.6| +.9 +.6 
re : 136 7,291, 53.61 0 +.2) +1.5 2.5 

fs 22 449, (4) (4) | (4) (4) (*) 
_, eae 1,212 51,230 42.27, —1.0 -—.l1 —4.§ —.6 
a 767 72,316, 94.28 —.1 —3.5 -—3.2 —10.3 
ee: eee 1,094 42,290! 38.66 —.4 +.9 —5.2 —6.2 
_ aa 1,039 79,333, 76.36 +.6 —5.3 —2.9 —1.4 

WYO. oaca5e 65 4,844 74.52) (4) (4) (4) (4) 





_ ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,604 to 347 recipients; 
Missouri, $40,446 to 663 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $627,341 to 10,367 
recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 


as 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1958! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 
































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— | March 1958 in— April 1957 in— 
State of munis —_. 

families Tinent @ . ; ota 

Total ? Children amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 

recipients recipients 
yi en ive eibtiabincess iva 716,320 2,687 ,930 2,057 , 987 73,456,013 $102.55 $27.33 +1.7 +2.0 +13.1 +17.9 
NE in. cil bbe ite 22,735 90 , 232 70 ,002 33.40 8.42 +1.1 +1.4 +11.8 | —11.8 
Pe iio iisccineknencnen santana Je 1,248 4,322 3,191 99.78 28.81 0 (3) —10.6 —12.0 
ee Se ee ee eee ee ees. ee 5,866 22,731 17,415 100.85 26.02 +1.6 +2.3 +11.4 +12.3 
pO ea a eer te ee 8,393 32,295 25,306 57.63 14.98 —.8 —3.7 —1.2 —.1 
WN i Sa ae ln 62,594 221 , 366 171,648 160. 66 45.43 +2.8 +3.4 +18.5 +36.6 
SS See eee Te a 6,676 25,801 20,013 123.22 31.88 +1.5 +1.6 +9.6 +17.5 
Iii 5 ek sn cba ecasedened 6,168 20,089 14,919 147.43 45.27 2.5 +1.7 +14.0 +20.4 
Delaware = : 1,662 6,155 4,704 87.55 23.64 +1.5 +1.7 +15.5 +17.8 
District of Columbia 2 pin aes 3,029 13,049 10, 206 123.38 28.64 +1.4 +1.9 +29.8 +38.7 
PPM .< nccccucs = _ : a 24,345 88,421 68,278 59.03 16.25 +1.4 +1.3 +10.2 +8.8 
Georgia... - Se ara 15,561 58 , 363 1 , 296,086 83.29 22.21 +2.0 2.1 +3.7 +3.0 
Hawaii...-- . beace ; 2,776 10,762 318,512 114.74 29.60 +.3 —.5 —2.1 —1.4 
Idaho a eo ad @ 1,894 6,946 266 824 140.88 38.41 —.7 —1.3 +6.5 +7.8 
iS ae ; ; 29,251 118,771 4,425,658 151.30 37.26 +3.1 +4.0 +13.2 +16.8 
PRGIMANS . . .264n<- 10,163 36,935 1,039 ,054 102.24 28.13 +1.8 +2.1 +11.2 +13.6 
Iowa oe = 7,918 29,000 1,021,429 129.00 35. 22 +1.8 +10.7 +7.9 +6.9 
Kansas ; as : 5,421 20 ,037 677 ,070 124.90 33.79 +1.2 +3.0 +9.0 +9.8 
Kentucky = ‘ 20,090 73,140 ¢ 1, 436 , 837 71.52 19.65 +1.0 +1.0 +4.8 +4.4 
Louisiana _. -_-- . ‘ . 24,428 98 , 270 75,811 2,061,618 84.40 20.98 +1.8 +1.8 |} +16.1 +23.8 
Maine a Se , , 5,195 18,004 13,287 482,407 92.86 26.66 +1.8 +1.9 +13.4 | +14.6 
Maryland__. 7,375 30,355 23,709 751,705 101.93 24.76 +.5 —.5 +10.0 +11.2 
Massachusetts-- = 13,468 45,615 33,779 2,115,729 157.09 46.38 +2.2 +1.4 +7.8 +19.7 
Michigan____- pad 23,104 82,918 61,098 3,074,092 133.05 37.07 +1.7 +1.6 +14.6 +16.2 
Minnesota___...--- ‘ 8,732 29,917 23,125 ] 202,023 137.66 40.18 +1.3 —1.1 +5.7 +5.5 
Mississippi--- -- 16,340 61,740 48,774 773, 563 47.34 12.53 +2.9 +2.0 21.4 +102.5 
Missouri -- ; 23,935 89 706 67 ,883 89.03 23.76 +.8 +.8 +17.5 +20.7 
Montana_.- : 2,170 7,730 , 962 117.07 32.86 +.6 +.6 —2.5 +.1 
Nebraska______- eon aes ba 3,009 11,169 8,440 100.62 27.11 +.1 +.2 | +7.1 +8.0 
Nevada : - . 840 2,830 2,172 92.35 27.41 +4.1 +4.6 +29.8 +31.4 
New Hampshire_. . , 1,014 3,876 2,925 144.96 37.92 +3.6 2.6 +9.7 +12.6 

| } i 
New Jersey....-- casera 8,715 | 29,058 22,025 1,238,278 142.09 42.61 | +2.5 +3.3 +19.5 +22.3 
New Mexico-____- - or 6,853 25 , 620 19,499 671,044 97.92 26.19 +1.7 +1.5 +3.3 +5.1 
, eo. 2 ae “<n 64,962 246, 691 183 , 958 9,813,191 151.06 39.78 +1.1 +.8) +14.3 +16.7 
North Carolina___._-- Lilla ase a — 24,486 97,109 74,828 1,769, 508 72.27 18.22 2.5 2.6 +16.5 +21.0 
Noren Demoes..............<... . 1,686 6,350 4,910 232, 666 138.00 36.64 +.2 +.5 —.4 —.7 
= fete . 20,751 80,891 61,954 41,989,575 95.88 24.60 2.1 +2.2 +14.0 +11.8 
No inc lnmcaincniacin ‘ cateta 16,654 57,200 43,510 1 ,678 ,038 100.76 29.34 +1.2 +1.3 | +5.7 +23.6 
re a en ae ae 5,098 18,448 13,905 727 ,049 142.61 39.41 +4.2 +6.0 | +27.8 +30.7 
Pennsylvania._.....------ ints cine apelin 38,278 | 150,670 114,805 4,503,436 117.65 29.89 +2.5 +1.8 +26.0 +25.7 
POD PO dnccnnciuesese aera Ee 47,372 | 173,214 139, 128 647,156 13.66 3.74 +1.2 +1.3 +19.0 +19.3 

| 

Rhode Island__.___.----- ; 4,483 | 16,095 12,001 550,312 122.76 34.19 | +1.4 +1.4 | +24.5 +25.2 
South Carolina... ...---- eae ma 9,372 37 ,054 29,076 522,334 55. 7: 14.10 +1.6 +1.7 +12.4 +12.1 
South Dakota-_-_.._..--- ee cu atic 3,040 10,405 7,875 287 , 184 94.47 27.60 +.3 +6.3 | +7.5 | +17.6 
: Sade ais eve 19,853 73,046 54,983 1,367,315 68.87 18.72 +1.1 +1.2 +4.2 +10.3 
, See aes ‘ 26,328 108 , 253 82,235 1,876,814 71.29 17.34 +1.9 +1.9 +12.1 +11.7 
CL ee Peietoeus — 3,194 | 11,289 8,422 404 , 459 126.63 35.83 +1.8 +.8| +11.4 +21.9 
eee ‘ ideas 1,106 | 3,875 2,923 102,666 92.83 26.49 +1.7 +2.0 | +3.8 +5.5 
Virge Isianes................... 229 836 700 7,755 33.86 9.28 +.2 (5) —15.3 —13.1 
SEES eee aegis ea eae 9,190 | 36, 756 28,778 679 ,672 73.96 18.49 +1.8 +1.3 +2.7 +4.1 
Washington--_........-- : i a 11,452 | 39,720 29,540 1,726,927 150. 80 43.48 +1.3 +2.1 +18.6 +21.9 
West Virginia--........- —- 18,841 72,322 56, 293 1,706,907 90. 60 23.60 +1.9 2.2 +6.3 +2.3 
2. eee a : 8,255 29,816 22,374 1,301,135 157.62 43. 64 | +1.8 7 +5.4 +6.9 
Wyoming. .-........-.. oe aieace 722 2,577 1,953 93,761 129.86 36.38 +3.0 +3.1 +8.1 +21.3 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


All data sub- 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assist ance 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ In addition, supplemental payments of $252,711 were made from general as- 
sistance funds to 5,762 families 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION groups whose benefits are federally Government for payment of these 

(Continued from page 2) financed but State-administered—will benefits. As of the effective date of 
a State may set a later eligibility also be eligible for the additional pay- the legislation— June 19, 1958—15 
date. Former Federal employees and ments in States that choose to enter States had entered into such agree- 
veterans of the Korean conflict— into agreements with the Federal ments. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
April 1958} 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

; payments] 


Ve 7 > 
Payments to Percentage change from— 








recipients 
Num- bee 
. ber of March 1958 April 1957 

State recip- in— in— 

ients Total Aver- Ro Veet Le. Soe om 
amount age : J 

—— Amount 7 Amount 
Total......| 304,872) $18,477,244 $60.61) +1.7 +1.5> +9.2) +12.4 
| : 12,630 419,671; 33.23 +.6 +1. —.5 —7.0 
_") (Rae 6,772 228,253; 33.71; —1.0 —4.6, +2.9 +8.8 
| Se 2,481 194,124, 78.24 -+23.1 WEE Pisdnsckn adden ee 
i! “ao 5,449 328,994 60.38 +.4 —.8 +2.1 +3.2 
od 2,073 2 245,762 2118.55 +.3 —13.0 —5.7 —4.6 
Del Se 295 18,663 63.26 —.3 +-.3) —22.6 —21.3 
ROPE cc ccwee 2,432 67.28 +.1 +.3 —.3 +.8 
. a 6, 268 57.59 +.2 +-.2| +19.4 +29.7 
a 14,945 46.75 +1.9 +1.9 +11.9 +11.6 
Hawaii--_.... 1,119 64.14 +.7 +.8 -—11.3 —5.6 
Idaho... -...- 934 60,974 65.28) —1.1 —.6 +.6 +.9 
= aa 15,689 1,254,157, 79.94) +10.4 +6.8, +29.5 +29.1 
Bans.......< 4,302 327,787; 76.19 +.4 +1.3, +3.5 +4.3 
aa 7,150 274,490, 38.39) +2.8 +2.9 +124.8 +188.0 
aga | 14,830 747,732) 50.42) +.7 +1.1, +3.4 +9.4 
Maine._.._.- 1,313 81,437, 62.02 +5.4 .7| +39.2 +40.0 
| aS 5,035 298,419 59.27 —.4 { +1.9 +3.6 
_ |. See 9,486 1,127,823, 118.89 —.2 +.4, —3.1 +3.8 
.. See 3,388 282,457, 83.37) +1.9 +2.7 +19.3 +20.5 
Minn.......- 1,857 111,802 60.21) +1.4 +.6, +18.4 +22.8 
. ——_—= 6,252 184,654) 29.54. +3.4 +3.6 +41.4 +69.6 
Se 14,942 841,160 56.30 +.5 +.4) +5.1 +4.0 
ae 1,453 99,977, 68.81 —.5 —.5| —2.4 —3.7 
ee 1,405 95,174) 67.74 +1.5 —.4) +5.7 +26.2 
ae 329 27,853) 84.66 +1.5 +.3 +2.2 —4.3 
YY Se 5,040 460,441' 91.36, +1.2 +1.7, +8.8 +8.9 
N. Mex A 1,989 112,558 56.59 +.9 1.1; +9.2 +12.1 
= aes 38 , 831 3,636,009 93.64 +.8 +.5) —1.1 +1.0 
N.C ae 15,929 675,518 42.41) +1.3 +1.8 +9.1 +16.2 
eek... 1,032 90,077; 87.28 —.5 —3.0 +.4 +3.7 
CO ae 9,272 $619,557 66.82 +.8 +8.0; +1.0 +26.4 
ae 8,158 623,948 76.48) +1.9 +1.3' +13.8 +47.3 
i” 2 4,210 378,840, 89.99) +1. +3.4 +20.1 +17.3 
_ » ee 14,984 899,043 60.00) 42.1 +1.7; +13.5 +14.3 
a = e 20,842 182,868 8.77 —.] +.3 —.4 +.3 
tee 2, 284 174,428) 76.37) +3.3 +3.1 +37.3 +33. 1 
§.C ; 7,738 269,378 34.81 +.5 +.5 —2.2 —2.2 
S; Dak..... 975 51,032) 52.34, +1.1 +5.4) +8.9 +19.0 
Tenn_. 5,259 219,464 41.73 +3.6 +3.9 +35.3 +42.9 

je 2,150 101,254. 47.09 +31.9 +31.9 -_- $a 
i ee 1,916 128,768; 67.21 0 —2.1 6.7 +5.7 
2 679 36,091) 53.15) +1.6 2.1, +15.9 +22.3 
v5 2,027, 20.27, —1.0 —.1 —3.8 —.8 
Va 232,714 41.91 +.4 +-.8| -+1.¢ +1.7 
Wash 562,058 97.56 +.3 —1.1 +-7.0 +1.9 
W. Va 293,033 38.70 —.4 +.4 —8.7 —9.3 
ES 146,295 116.57 —.1 —3.9 1.0 +11.3 
Wyo 35,369 68.68 —1.3 —4.3,) —3.7 +2.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, “October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. ; 
2 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 
In addition, supplemental payments of $50,240 from general assistance 
funds were made to 2,122 recipients. 











Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1958: 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments t¢ 
o Sto Percentage change from— 








cases 
Num- 
> ‘ » as : eo 
State ber of a Apel 1957 
caSes m 
— Total Aver- ie Date 
amount age 


Num- Num- 


ber Amount ber Amount 








Total 2_.._| 454,000 $27,725,000) $61.12 +0.5 +0.5) +39.4 +49.5 











175 2,286 13.06 +26.8 +24.0 +56.2 +66.7 
208 13,560 65.19 —.5 —3.2) +18.9 +35.3 
3,317 122,841 37.03, +23.3 +14.0 +37.8 +26.1 
437 5,635 12.89 +17.2 +27.9 +12.1 +10.4 
46,191 2,410,219 52.18 +4.8 +2.6 +42.9 +43.3 
2,386 110,368 46.26 —10.7 —12.3, +19.1 +34.5 
36,399 3 469,428 73.36 2.0 +8.7 +85.7 +125.2 
2,024 136,260 67.32) —3.9 —2.5 +48.1 +49.9 
1,061 72,192, 68.04 +6.7 +9.0 +52.9 + 56.4 
7,500 153, 500 Kee he ad ies Pivek ee ee 
ROR Biel ee 2,690 64,228 23.88) —2.7 —3.9 +16.1 +20.7 
Hawaii-_-_-_-- 1,430 93,434 65.34 +3.3 +3.2 -—2.3 +2.4 
| 2 40,830 2,936,874 71.93 —3.7 —4.3 +29.1 +29.3 
a 26, 567 1,015,504 38.22 +2.9 +9.7)/ +86.2 +104.6 
ee 4,521 169,252. 37.44 —12.0 —15.65 +7.9 +18.9 
Kans : 2,411 143,827 59.65 —11.0 —10.2 +7.4 +10.8 
Ky. : 3,268 126,078 38.58 —16.4 —7.8 +13.9 +31.1 
_ RE 10,218 452,260 44.26 42.7 +2.8) +8.7 +12.1 
Maine______- 3,416 149,788 43.85 —4.5 —8.8) +-22.2 +34.8 
es 2,786 166,509 59.77 +3.8 3 
ness. _._.... 10,600 765,264 72.19 —.9 8.2 
Mich..._.... 44,379 3,708,423 83.56 +6.4 5 
Pawn... 8,806 593,408, 67.39 —2.7 7 
eS 989 13,616 13.77 +.3 4 
ee 7,186 396,264 55.14 +.7 7.5 
Mont 1,856 82,323 44.36 —25.6 9 
Nebr-- 1,615 68,600 42.48 -—6.2 0 
Nev.6 800 19,000 Ram pie at PP ee ook | Stet 
N.H 1,559 90,918 658.32 —3.5 +.5, +55.4 +67.9 
Bae A 12,594 1,161,878 92.26 —1.2 —2.3 6.8 +70.8 
N. Mex.-.-.-- 588 20,515 34.89 +9.5 +8.9° +27.8 +28.4 
a aa 7 38,960 3,386,399 86.92 —.6 —2.3 +35.5 +46.4 
A 2 aR 3,469 78,414 22.60 —14.3 —7.5 +27.5 +19.9 
i ae 579 30,305 52.34 —18.8 —25.7 +6.0 +17.0 
peo ©... 47 , 267 ‘ y 63.94 +4.3 +7.6 +61.2 +84.1 
Okla 7,967 14.14 —6.2 —3.6 + .6 —7.6 
Oreg_____. E 6,870 464,726 67.65 —7.2 —19.1 (9) +34.7 
Pa nee S. 29,709 2,046,396 68.88 +2.3 +1.5 +25.6 +-28.8 
av, Sepa 1,620 10,696 6.60 —2.4 —1.3 +88.4 —13.3 
. 
R.I °4,123 292,577, 70.96 —1.2 —2.2) +13.3 +9.9 
§.C 1,671 36,244 21.69 +.3 —.2) +1.9 —4.3 
S. Dak 1,222 43,587 35.6 —3.4 —.4 —6.6 —9¥.8 
Tenn 2,803 42,801 15.27 —16.9 —31.0' +28.4 +14.1 
Tex.) 10,600 255,000 = He 
Utah 2,968 181,392 61.12 —.5 +51.1 
Vt.! 1,550 80,000 a a 
Wik 127 2,493 19.6 —3.8 +4.5 
Va 2,801 98 , 631 35.21 —1.4 +42.5 
Wash 17,805 1,200,386 67.42 —1.3 + 42.5 
W.Va kde 2, 934 98,167) 33.46 +24.6 +31.0 
Wis 11,185 941,195 84.15 +.7 +46.1 
Wyo 571 32,303, 56.57, —7.0 +57.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 
Stites. 

3 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

§ Includes 8,327 cases and payments of $309,652 representing supplementa- 





tion of other assistance programs. 
® Not computed; data not comparable. 
10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 





































































































Social Security O ons 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
650 $00 
r 
600 F- — -_ 7 — 400 
$50 |- 4h 4 sh —{ 300 
w, UNEMPLOYMENT 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND INSURANCE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) L/ 
GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE | Tr 
oo ate ail TOT AT li) 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
350 F- ot -* ! 150 
| OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND il 
300 F- is os DISABILITY INSURANCE 100 
(MOTHERS AND CHILOREN) 2 
eee 
AID TO wl 
250 | * DEPENDENT 50 
CHILOREN } 
200 oti “a thittistiptistististir) , 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
180 4 eee = 30 
OLO-AGE 
— ASSISTANCE 
f a a 
P NENTLY 
100 F- / — ~ F TOTALLY DISABLED — 20 
P OASO! (DISABLED 
RKERS) 4° 
soL-~ 3 y | wo ERS) Yo ahaa 
—- ee To. 
THE BLINO 
TUR CUUGURCRUGEEEEEEE A PYRETO OTD YT PR TTET > 
MAR. JUNE SEPT. CEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT DEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR JUNE SEPT. DEC. 
19940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 19940 1945 1950 1955 1957 
* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 


during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during month 
under all State programs; annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month 
under all State laws; annual data represent average monthly 
total. 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow's or widower’s, 


proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

2 Beginning January 1957, 
“childhood disability” benefits. 

3 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


includes some persons receiving 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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